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C N CALLING 

Standing, as ! do, in the 
viewof God and eternity, 
I realise that patriotism 
is not enough. I must 
have no hatred.or bitter¬ 
ness towards anyone. 

Edith Cavell 
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THESE THINGS 
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NO MORE 
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Peace With 


the German People 


What Hitler Can Do 

None So Poor to Do 
Him Reverence 


thing there is that all the 
world is longing for in these 
unhappy days. It is Peace. 

It is not to be supposed, 
because the British people at 
home and beyond the seas are 
armed against evil things, that 
therefore they delight in war. 
Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The strength of Britain 
in the world is in her moral 
forces, not in her armoured steel. 

It needs to be said again and 
again that the people of this 
country.have no ill-will in their 
hearts against any people in 
the world, They have no desire 
to be powerful above all other 
nations. They wish to be good 
friends and good neighbours to 
every land. If we are at war it 
is against a system which makes 
justice, friendship, and good 
neighbourhood impossible in 
Europe. 

The Conqueror 

The tragic fate of Poland, the 
last name on the roll of Hitler’s 
victims as he marches from land 
to land like a conqueror of the 
Middle Ages, has been followed 
by another of his tragic speeches, 
tragic because it reveals that 
this pitiless man has no regard 
for humanity or the dignity of 
human kind. Having trampled 
down the homeland of thirty 
million people as if it were an 
antheap, he declares to Europe 
that the incident is closed and 
that he is prepared to attend a 
conference to consider the settle¬ 
ment of all other matters. He, 
having murdered one more coun¬ 
try, is ready to sit down® and 
talk with the police if they will 
give up all idea of sending him 
to the gallows. 

Was it not one of the most 
astounding spectacles in history 
to see this man, who stood so 
high, looking about the world 
for some great or little country 
who would deliver his Peace 
Terms for him ? None now so 
poor to do him reverence. 

It may be said that in all the 
history of war and peace there 
has been no insolence to equal 


that of this brutal gospel of the 
Nazis. First the butchery of a 
peaceful people, then the de¬ 
claration that the people were 
degenerate and dangerous, then 
the assurance that another step 
has been taken towards peace. 

The Pagan Creed 

It is against the Nazi System, 
which lives and flourishes on the 
destruction of its neighbours and 
the robbery of their treasuries, 
that France and Britain are at 
war. It is against the pagan 
creed of Hitlerism that the moral 
forces of the whole civilised world 
have rallied round the Allies. 

All mankind knows that the 
word of the Nazis is not to be 
believed. Their pledges are not 
worth the paper they are written 
on. Their treaties are torn up when 
it suits them. The honour they 
boldly speak of stands rooted in 
dishonour. The whole business 
of Hitlerism is built up on cheat¬ 
ing and cruelty on a scale never 
before witnessed. It has trampled 
down the liberties of a hundred 
million people and beaten and 
robbed the Jewish race. It has 
revived the torture of the Middle 
Ages with all the scientific ap¬ 
paratus of the 20th century. 

Troubler of the World 

It has made itself the troubler 
of the world and prepared for the 
domination of other countries 
by planting 30,000 cells of mis¬ 
chief abroad. It has deceived 
its own people and lied to all 
nations, and every statesman in 
Europe knows that there can be 
no honourable dealing with Hitler 
and his company of gangsters, 
the political version of the smash- 
and-grab gentlemen of Bond 
Street. 

It is from the mouthpiece of 
this system, his hands dripping 
with Poland’s blood, that ' the 
proposal of Peace comes, dic¬ 
tated as if he were a conqueror. 
With him is no Peace. 

But for a Peace with the German 
people the trumpet of the Allies 
may be blown aloud so that it 
shall be heard from the Thames 

Continued on page 2 
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THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 

The Sword of Damocles hung hy a hair above a tyrant’s guest. It is to remove the 
Hitler Sword of Damocles from the life of Europe that the Allies will press on to victory. 
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THE FRIENDLY 
ENEMY 

By One of Them 

This letter from a friend who is technically 
an enemy his been forwarded to us and we. 
gladly give it publicity. 

May I say a few words of thanks and 
praise for the friendly treatment which 
we " enemy aliens ” received when we 
were compelled to register ? 

On the day when I had to queue and. 
wait for nearly nine hours to get a 
number for nest day’s -registration, I 
saw one policeman offering an orange 
and a sandwich to an elderly lady who 
had not prepared herself for such a long 
waiting time, and who was, it seemed,' 
suffering; from hunger. The same police¬ 
man, when I asked him what his feelings 
were among so many “ enemy aliens,” 
smilingly remarked that he had not seen 
any “ enemies.’’ Patting my shoulder 
in a. very friendly manner, he added : 
" And I do not expect to see any among 
you for a long, long time ! ” 

I am certain I am speaking for almost 
all " enemy aliens ” (many of us have 
been in this country since the Hitler 
regime began) when I say that we have 
learned to understand and love England, 
and our deep and heartfelt thanks could 
never be better expressed than by our 
earnest wish to help and serve the 
country in every way possible. . 

We hope we shall eventually be allowed 
to do some useful work, thus to show 
our gratitude for everything that has 
been and still is being done for us. 

What Hitler 
Can do 

Continued from page 1 

to the Danube and the Rhine. With 
the German people, and with any 
German Government of honour and 
dignity, the Allied Governments will 
talk peace with malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness for 
the right asGod gives us to see the right. 

Not a man on this side of the 
Rhine is there,- not a man in the 
whole British Empire, who would 
not stop the war tomorrow if by any 
other means mankind could be set 
free to live its own life without the 
Nazi menace of force which has 
become a sword of Damocles in Europe. 
Truly our lives have hung on a thread. 
It is the man who has robbed the 
Germans of liberty who blocks the way. 

Why is it death to a German to 
listen to wireless news from the 
outside world ? It is because the 
German people do not know the truth 
that the French and British peoples 
are willing in God’s name to shake 
hands with them - Peace, full and 
generous in the morning is possible 
between the 150 million people of 
these three ' great countries with 
Hitler out of the way, Nazism ended, 
and Germany re-established in freedom 
and good will among her neighbours. 

Let him save his people if he is so 
loyal to them. Let him resign, open 
his concentration camps, and give 
the people food to eat and clothes to 
wear and the truth to read. Let him 
set free Pastor Niemoller and Dr 
Schuschnigg and all the brave captives 
he holds in chains. Let him remove 
himself from the life of Europe and 
free the way for what would be the 
delight of the democracies and of 
every civilised free country in the 
world—a peace ’never to be broken 
with the German people. 

As for us. Peace is in our hearts and 
in our hands for whosoever will, the 
Peace of Justice on God’s Earth for all. 


The Children s Newspaper 

The Nation That Has 
Risen From the Dead 

Turkey a Vital Power Again 


Most of our fathers remember Turkey 
as a ruined State ruled by corrupt 
sultans and inhabited by a decaying 
people. 

Today Turkey is one of the vigorous 
modern nations, having renewed her 
youth like the eagle. 

he visits of Turkish leaders to Mos¬ 
cow and London have emphasised 
the important position Turkey now 
occupies in world affairs. Nothing so 
amazing as the modern rise of Turkey 
has happened in world history since 
the rise of Japan to be a Great Power. 

Turkey’s rebirth as an independent 
State took place when the Treaty of 
Lausanne was signed on July 24, 1923, 
a Treaty very different from that 
signed by Germany at Versailles and 
a Treaty which led immediately to 
the building up of a new. Republic 
confident in itself and growing from 
strength to strength under the guiding 
hand of Mustafa Kemal, who had 
brought his country from defeat to 
victory. Already his fellow country¬ 
men had named him Ghazi (Victorious) 
and they were to add to his name that 
of Ataturk meaning Chief Turk. 

The career of this remarkable man, 
who was only 57 when he died last 
November, was from the first bound 
up with the early struggles of the 
Young Turk Party to free their 
country from the cruel and corrupt 
rule of the Sultan. Educated in 
western lands, these young officers 
realised that there was no future for 
an oriental despotism in modern 
Europe. Turkey, for all the courage 
of her armies, was being steadily 
swept out of the Balkans into Asia. 

A Mighty Empire 

Four centuries ago the Turks were 
at the height of their power, with 
Suleiman the Magnificent enthroned 
in Constantinople, his fleets sweeping 
the Mediterranean, his empire stretch¬ 
ing from the Danube at Belgrade to 
the Euphrates, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar across North Africa to the 
Caspian Sea. After Suleiman the 
Turkish power began to decline. A 
combined fleet of Christian Powers 
overwhelmed the Turkish navy at 
Lepanto in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a century afterwards 
Johm Sobieski of Poland drove the 
Turkish army from the walls of Vienna. 
Russia and Austria steadily drove them 
south into the Balkan countries, and 
there helped the Balkan races to rise 
successfully against their oppressors. 

When the Great War broke out in 
1914, and Turkey linked her future 
to that of Germany, she ruled over 
a mere 10,000 square miles of Europe 
and had lost all her African possessions. 

Mustafa Kemal had fought valiantly 
in the final struggles in the Balkans, 
and also against the Italians when 
they seized Tripoli. Though he had 
warned his countrymen that Germany 
could never win the war, he performed 
miracles in the Dardanelles campaign. 
In Palestine he was the only com¬ 
mander who saved his troops, checking 
the invader at Aleppo. 

So, when the Armistice, had been 
signed and the Allies entered Con¬ 
stantinople, Kemal alone had kept 


his military reputation untarnished. 
The overawed Government were afraid 
of his courageous-attitude, and to 
get rid of him appointed him 
Inspector-General of the Army with 
the task of suppressing irregular bands 
who were harassing the Allies and the 
Greeks who had landed at Smyrna. 

Kemal was resolved that .this 
humiliation of Turkey by the Treaty 
of Sevres should not continue. He 
defied the Government which had 
signed it, he rallied round him at 
Ankara (in the fastnesses of Anatolia) 
the more vigorous of his friends, he 
created an army, and with General 
Ismet Inonu (now President) he over¬ 
threw the Greek army and swept 
them out of Asia. 

The Sultan Slips Away 

Then, declaring that “ our work is 
not finished; it now begins,” he 
returned to Ankara and made it the 
new capital. A Grand National 
Assembly which had been sitting 
there forthwith abolished the Sultan¬ 
ate, and the old sultan slipped secretly 
out of Constantinople. Unwilling 
to fight, the Allies tore up the Treaty 
of Sevres and at Lausanne signed a 
new Treaty establishing Turkey once 
more in Europe and all Asia Minor, 
the sole restriction being that she 
was not to refortify the Dardanelles 
but to make the Straits leading to 
the Black Sea free for the trade of 
all, no ships of war being allowed to 
pass in either direction. This restric¬ 
tion was done away with by the. 
Montreux agreement five years ago. 

As a free and independent nation 
Turkey went forward by leaps and 
bounds, with the Ghazi and his 
friends in the van. The recovery of 
sovereignty over the Straits was 
only one of many peaceful victories 
won by the new Turks. ' They had 
made a non-aggression pact with Iran, 
Irak, and Afghanistan, and a Balkan 
Entente which was associated with 
exchanges of population, so lessening 
risks of conflict. 

Revolutionary Changes 

At home there were revolutionary 
changes. Islam had promptly been 
dethroned as the State religion, the 
fez and the turban giving place to the 
cloth cap and the trilby hat. Women 
were freed and given votes, and the 
veil gave place to the open-necked 
blouse. State schools and universities 
were set up, Latin letters replacing 
the complicated Arabic script. 

The Turks consistently balance their 
national budgets and are determined 
to incur no foreign debt beyond their 
capacity. This is why last year they 
were so anxious to make a Credits 
Agreement with this country and so 
check the efforts, of Germany to 
control their foreign trade. 

Today Turkey feels that she can 
help to keep the peace of Europe by 
her very independence, and the recent 
negotiations of her statesmen with 
Russia and this country are proof of 
her very strong position in the 
south-east of Europe. We may trust 
her as a faithful friend in times of 
good and ill. 
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Little News Reel 

Denmark is losing' £100,000 a day 
by the effect of the war on her trade 
in bacon. 

An unknown lady has left a bunch 
of notes worth /100 at Dr Barnardo’s 
Homes. 

Two missing British airmen have been 
recognised by their friends in a film of 
life in a German internment camp. 

Rin-Tin-Tin, the French film dog, 
has been permitted to go on service 
with his master to the Maginot. Line. 

Used by the Saxons as a royal burial 
place. Lady St Mary’s Church at Ware- 
ham has just returned to use after a 
thousand years. 

A little girl living in Philadelphia has 
sent a dollar note to the King with a 
'letter asking him to use it for children 
who have been evacuated from London. 

The Dutch royal family is now 
using horse-drawn carriages or bicycles 
to economise petrol. 

Mr Henry Page of Tunbridge Wells 
has left over £50,000 to charity. 

Over 140 Indian princes have now 
pledged themselves to support the 
Allies, and a battalion raised by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad ■ has already been 
ordered to Europe. 

A Sussex farmer, finding six London 
boys raiding his orchard, ordered them 
to eat two crab apples each ! 

The Mayor, Recorder, 14 jurors, counsel, 
police, and court officials assembled for 
Ipswich Quarter Sessions the other day, 
and three minutes later left the court, 
after the shortest sitting on record, for 
there were no cases. 

Why the Whale Came 
to Capetown 

It is not every day that 6o-foot 
whales pay a visit to Capetown, and when 
Wendy swam into the bay the other 
morning her arrival was a major social 
event. . - 

- For a week Wendy swam about the bay 
under the admiring eyes of hundreds of 
spectators. Then someone noticed that 
a smaller edition of herself had appeared 
by her side. The excitement was still 
intense when father whale swam into 
the bay the next day. He had evidently 
come to take his wife and the newly- 
arrived little one home to the Antarctic, 
for the three left soon after, much to 
the general disappointment. 

THINGS SEEN 

.. A window reinforced with paper 
strips showing the opening bars of, the 
National Anthem. 

Notice in a Doncaster shop : 

Buy your cycle now : motor-cars 
taken in part exchange. 

Notice in a fish-shop : 

Owing to Hitler your fish will be 
littler. 

Two policemen in Bombay carrying 
placards reading: Symphony concert 
in progress ; please drive quietly. 

Your C N 

Have you given your newsagent an 
order to reserve your copy of the C N 
each week ? 

Newsagents must now order only 
the exact number of C Ns they require. 
If-more are ordered than are actually 
required they will remain unsold and 
will be a loss to the newsagent. So, 
to avoid unnecessary waste and at the 
same time make sure of receiving 
your copy, will you please ask your 
newsagent to deliver, or reserve for you, 
a copy of the C N every Thursday? 
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Life in England Now—The War in Our Daily Lives 



Little evacuees from London out for a walk on the Sussex Downs 


Chelsea Pensioners, all over 70, digging up a lawn to make a vegetable garden 





With the rationing of petrol bicycles are again coming into popular favour—a morning scene on a main road in London 




This checker-board pattern on the steps of a famous London building can hardly be missed on the darkest night 
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The Blind in the 
Black Out 


Come of us have already begun to 
dread the long winter nights when 
the streets will be darker than ever 
before. We have learnt how difficult 
it is to find our way in the dark, and 
have apologised for knocking against 
a tree or wall, mistaking the object 
for a person. 

At such a time it is interesting to 
note that, of all people affected by the 
black-out, blind folk are the best off. 
The shielding of lights and the darken¬ 
ing of streets and houses means very 
little to them. 

We have heard of a friendly neigh¬ 
bour who offered to conduct a blind 
man along half a dozen city streets 
after dark. The neighbour called for 
his friend about nine, took him by the 
arm, murmured, “ There are two 
steps,” and, “ Follow me,” and set 
out with the comfortable feeling that 
he was doing his good deed for the da}'. 
Within a few minutes, however, he 
discovered that instead of leading he 
was being led, and when they came to 


a district he did not know he realised 
that the blind was leading the blind. 

This reminds us of that astonishing 
Yorkshireman John Metcalfe, better 
known as Blind Jack of Knarcs- 
borough. A landlord called out to 
Jack, who was on horseback outside 
an inn, and asked if he would conduct 
a traveller across the marshy ground 
between York and Harrogate. Blind 
Jack readily undertook this task, and 
he and the traveller chatted pleasantly 
as they ambled their horses through 
the darkness of an unusually black 
night. Not till the pair arrived safely 
at their destination did the traveller 
discover that his guide was blind, and 
when he did learn this he exclaimed 
that had he known nothing would 
ever have induced him to take such a 
journey under the stars. 

It seems that the black-out which 
is depressing so many leaves with 
their accustomed cheerfulness those 
among us who do not enjoy the 
precious blessing of sight. 


Smith Minor and His Sugar 


Cmith Minor, who views with con- 
siderable apprehension the cutting 
down of his sweetstuff supplies, will be 
pleased to learn that our home sugar 
acreage is bigger than ever. 

This year the sugar acreage is greatly 
increased. Sugar is dearer, and the 
farmers will get a bigger price. 

The nation will, have to go warily 
with the sugar rations, for most of our 
sugar is imported. The home supply 
will be a help, if a small one. 

Curiously enough, it was war that 
gave us beet sugar. Although it was 
well known that the beet, a native of 
South Europe, contained 12 per cent 


of sugar, it was not until the Napoleon 
wars that extraction of sugar from 
beet was made on a commercial scale. 
Threatened with loss of sugar by the 
British blockade, Napoleon offered a 
prize for the invention of a successful 
method, and the prize was won by a 
French chemist. So a great industry 
was founded. 

We are sorry to find that Smith 
.Minor has to pay so much more for 
his candy that he has to cut down his 
consumption. Many of his favourite 
sweets have risen in price, though, 
unfortunately, Smith Minor’s pocket- 
money does not increase1 


Paddy, King of Hearts 


Tt will be a long time before New 
* Yorkers forget Paddy Reilly, for 
in the twelve years of his life Paddy 
became one of the city’s best-known 
figures. 

He used to sit outside the library in 
Fifth Avenue, and busy New Yorkers, 
who are perpetually in a hurry to get 
somewhere, would always slow down 
and have a few words with him as they 
dipped into their pockets for loose 
change. 

Millions of people must have stopped 
and patted Paddy every day. No 
border terrier ever had a more engaging 
way. Paddy was born in Wales and 
went to New York, where he became 
the mascot of the Humane Society. 
Should funds be- needed for any 


charity, Paddy took charge of affairs. 
He helped to build hospitals, sent 
slum children away for holidays, and 
fed the homeless, yet all he did was to 
sit at his post with a tin mug round his 
neck and appeal with his eyes for 
funds. Paddy’s name has often made 
headlines in American papers, for he 
held 22 medals and 4 silver cups for 
saving life. Once he rescued three 
children from drowning in the surf at 
Miami; another time he pulled nine 
people from a burning house. 

Now the little hero has passed away, 
but his memory will be kept green in 
a New Jersey pet cemetery, where a 
group of trees shades his resting place, 
which is marked by these words: 
Here lies Paddy, the King of Hearts. 


The Waste That Should Be Stopped 


A MONG minor but important factors 
in the national economy is the 
saving of waste material. 

An enormous amount of metal, 
paper, and rags goes to waste because 
many local authorities make no at¬ 
tempt to salvage it, and the whole 
mass is too often tipped into a great 
heap of offensive refuse. This is a 
reproach in peace; in war it is 
shameful. 

Some cities have followed the 
example of Birmingham in setting up 
a special branch to deal with waste: 


One urban district shows a profit 
from refuse disposal of J2423. Another 
town returns an income of £1282, 
its list of materials including clinker, 
aluminium, copper, iron, pewter, lead, 
brass, silver, gold, tin, bones, broken 
glass, bottles and jars, rags, carpet 
and bagging, bundled newspapers, 
rubber, and broken gramophone 
records. 

There is too much waste of bread 
in many places; this is surely an 
unpardonable offence against the very 
life of men ' * 


Russian 

Co dim and shadowy are Russia’s 
*'■' beginnings that its story is half 
legend, and if its earliest people were 
not almost more Asiatic than Euro¬ 
pean the Russian nation would seem 
to be the oldest in Europe. 

From the mists emerges the vision 
of her cornfields on her black lands, 
from which Athens drew her wheat, of 
Greek colonists, and of the invasion 
of Attila the Hun, which afterwards 
filled Russia with a cloud of Finns, 
Bulgarians,- and Magyars. Russia 
absorbed them all, their customs and 
their religions, and traces of ancient 
beliefs remain to this day in remote 
places. 

The Varangians, who were Scandi¬ 
navians, overflowed the country next, 
and this was the Golden Age of 
infant Russia, with Oleg and Igor as 
its heroes. A magician predicted that 
Oleg’s favourite horse would cause 
his death. For five years it was kept 
apart from him and then died. Oleg 
insisted on going to see its body, as a 
triumph over the imposture of the 
sorcerers. But a serpent issued from 
the horse’s skull to inflict a mortal 
sting on the foot of the hero. 

Igor led expeditions against the Greek 
1 provinces; he was afterwards 
assassinated. But his widow Olga, as 
fierce and cruel as he, was the first 
Apostle of Russia, and strove to intro¬ 
duce Christianity. This was some 
restitution for her cruelties in burning 
the towns of her enemies, by sending 
birds with flaming tow tied to them, 
among their wooden houses. She tried 
vainly to convert her son Sviatlof 
to Christianity. Among her pagan 
nobles she was of little account, but 
the Christian Olga is canonised by the 
Greek Church as ‘ ’ the first Russian who 
mounted to the heavenly kingdom.” 

Vladimir was a fierce barbarian, 
who slew and burned wherever he 
went. But in the midst of his bar¬ 
barities, and his worship of the idols 
he set up, he was seized with the fer¬ 
vour of the religious crisis then flowing 
over Russia and dethroning Paganism. 
From Greece it came, and to Greece he 
went to be baptised. Returning, he 
marched on Kieff, the ancient capital 
of Russia, and then by his orders all 
the people of Kieff, men and women, 
masters and slaves, old people and little 
children, plunged into the consecrated 
waters of the city’s pagan stream, 
while Greek priests read the baptismal 
service over them. 

Dussia was in those centuries pre- 
eminently a European nation, 
though its division into republics 
was a forecast of the smaller Soviet 
republics of today. Novgorod was one 
of them, and there is a tale of Sadko, 
its rich merchant, a kind of Russian 
Sindbad, who sought his fortune on 
the sea. A tempest rose, and men drew 
lots to decide who should be sacrificed 
to the wrath pf the pagan gods. The 
others threw iron rings into the waves. 
Sadko threw a little wooden ring. The 
iron rings floated, his wooden one sank, 
and he accepted the sign of the miracle, 
threw himself into the waves, swam 
ashore, and married a king’s daughter ! 

But the shadow of Asia was looming 
over these 13th century Russian 
republics, and on them the might of 
the Asiatic hordes of Genghis-Khan 
the Mongol fell like a thunderbolt. 


Stories 

His Tartars and Turks swept like a 
pestilence from the Far East to 
Europe, and Russia bore the brunt 
of the attack. It was all but de¬ 
stroyed, its princes and nobles made 
slaves if they escaped with their lives. 

Moscow was the centre of the revi¬ 
val, where Russians, toughened by their 
trials, created the core of a new Russia 
of the Muscovites ; but the man who 
united Russia again was Ivan the 
Third. He threw off the Tartar yoke, 
he crushed Russia’s enemies, he handed 
to his son and his grandson the most 
powerful country in Europe. 

To Ivan the Great succeeded Ivan 
the Terrible, whose name was given 
not because of foreign conquests, but 
because of the severity with which he 
quelled the rebellions and conspiracies 
of his own nobles. 

A thousand tales are told of his piti¬ 
lessness and the facility with which 
he used his iron-pointed staff, stamp¬ 
ing it on the feet of his courtiers. 

Dussia had many ups and downs 
* ' after Ivan had gone, but relief 
was coming with Peter the Great. 

Peter was a rebel from his boyhood, 
riding like a Cossack, fighting with 
his grooms, using the axe like a car¬ 
penter. As soon as he was Tsar he 
sought the sea, the first Tsar, ever to 
look on salt water. He built ships and 
a dockyard. 

He came to England to learn better 
how to do it at Deptford Dockyard ; 
and our English diarist Evelyn has 
left a record of his boisterous ways 
among the dockyard workmen. 
Among other pranks he had himself 
driven in a wheelbarrow through the 
yew hedges in Evelyn’s garden. We 
would rather remember that than his 
ruthless vengeance on his subjects who 
conspired against him. 

He went to France and visited 
Louis the Fourteenth at Versailles, 
where his rough manners were re¬ 
deemed by his tireless industry in 
seeking knowledge. He built his 
capital in the marshes with the help 
of German engineers ; he educated 
his people and suppressed corruption 
wherever he found it. One day he 
made one of his nobles show hini his 
accounts, and proved to him that he 
robbed the State and was robbed in 
turn by his steward. The Tsar beat 
him with his own hand and said, 
“ Now go and find your steward, and 
settle accounts with him.” 

A fter Peter the Great Russia 
found her next imperious ruler 
in Catherine, who helped to partition 
Poland, and was by no means an 
estimable character. But she left one 
great saying. To one of her generals 
who had suffered defeat she wrote, 
“ I implore you to take courage and 
reflect. With courage all can be 
repaired, even a disaster.” 

I AST of all, a vivid memory of the 
revolution by Mr Dennis Gar- 
stin, who was in Moscow when Lenin 
and Trotsky were in full command. 
He describes a public meeting when 
the two addressed a doubting Russian 
audience, Trotsky flushed and violent, 
banging the table on the platform as 
he harangued them; Lenin playful 
and subtle, humorously taking the 
audience with him, though preparing 
to send thousands to death as ruth¬ 
lessly as Ivan the Terrible. 
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THE BARGES BETWEEN 
TWO FIRES 

It was a pretty sight to see a string 
of brightly coloured barges sailing 
down the Rhine the other day. 

Everything looked just as usual. 
The sky matched the bright blue of 
the water and the medieval castles 
kept a stern eye on everything as they 
have been doing for hundreds of years. 

The barges were all flying the Dutch 
flag and the captains and their 
numerous families sat on the decks 
and shouted greetings to the soldiers 
on opposite banks. Friendly Dutch 
children waved first to the French in 
their powerful forts and then to the 
Germans in theirs ! The barges had 
been stranded at Strasbourg since the 
outbreak of war and were on their 
way home to Rotterdam. 



Preparing for Winter 


PUSSY DOWN THE WELL 

" Far too dangerous,” said firemen as 
they peered down a well in San Jose, 
California, and saw a cat stranded at the 
bottom. 

Away they went, leaving the animal 
to its fate. Soon after, along came little 
Bobby Bernal who, hearing the cat’s 
wails, raced away to conscript his play¬ 
mates. Bobby tied a rope round his 
waist and his friends lowered him down 
the 70-foot well, from which he soon 
came up with the cat in his arms. 

THE OXYGEN MASKS 

In contrast with the gas mask 
which all have to wear in self-defence 
because it is wartime, one has just 
been produced to prolong or save 
life in peacetime. 

It comes from the Mayo Institute 
in the United States, founded by the 
two brothers Mayo, who were among 
the foremost surgeons of their day. 
Dr C. M. Mayo lived to see the in¬ 
vention of the new oxygen gas mask 
established, and to help Dr Boothby 
in perfecting it. 

The oxygen gas mask supplies 
oxygen to a patient needing it, in the 
cheapest and most convenient way. 
At present oxygen, when necessary, 
has to be supplied in what is called 
an oxygen tent and is very expensive 
even when accessible ; but with the 
oxygen mask the supply is adminis¬ 
tered easily, cheaply, and effectively. 

It will be extremely useful to air 
pilots or their passengers when the 
plane is travelling at great heights. 
It may assist in air travel in the 
stratosphere, which is the dream of 
plane designers. 
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Seeds of English Beauty PUTTING THE ZOO 
in the Garden Far Away TO WORK 


A N American friend of ours, who was 
, familiar with farms of immense 
area out on the prairies of the United 
States, remarked, after a tour of the 
English countryside, that he had not seen 
anything that he considered a farm. 

" They look like gardens to me,” he 
said ; “ all England is simply a garden, 
though it is very lovely.” 

All visitors think England lovely; 
said an Australian from an immense 
cattle range “ down South," " The thing 
that struck me most as I came from 
Dover was your little fields, all surround¬ 
ed by hedges. They looked so cosy." 

It is good to know that the fashion of 
developing the English garden abroad 
is not to be checked. 

THE BATTLE OF THE ROADS 

The immediate effect of war and the 
black-outs was to increase loss of life 
on the roads, but we may hope that 
the war road record will be better than 
the peace record, for not much motor¬ 
ing can be done on the rations. 

It is curious as well as terrible that, 
during the first month of the war, 
the .number of people killed on British 
roads was much greater than the 
number of men lost in the war by both 
Britain and France. 

GOOD NEWS 

Amid much that is depressing it is 
good news that the Post Office is too 
busy to bother with football pools at 
present. Even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not objected this time, 
though when pressed by public opinion 
last year he declared himself neutral 
as long as he got the revenue. 

We hope the amount of business 
handled by the Post Office will always 
be so great that it will never have time 
to encourage gambling by delivering 
letters for people who have nothing 
better to do than trying to win something 
for next to nothing. 

THE BATS OF SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonio in Texas is celebrating 
an important anniversary. 

A generation ago malaria was such 
a scourge that the City Fathers were 
simply desperate to know what to 
do about it. Then along came Dr 
Charles Campbell, who conceived the 
idea of subsidising armies of bats to 
attack the mosquitoes which carried 
the disease. At first everyone scoffed 
at such a scheme and told the doctor 
he had bats in the belfry, but he took 
no notice and quietly set about 
establishing a bat refuge near one of 
the city’s worst marshes. Soon people 
crossing the marsh could not see a single 
mosquito. So the City Fathers began 
putting up bat houses all over the 
city, and ever since then San Antonio 
has been pfoud of having no malaria. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Prepare vacant ground for future 
crops. Remove all fallen and decaying 
leaves, and continue to hoe, weed, and 
stir the ground occupied by crops. 

Dress the herb borders ; draw earth 
to the stems of the cabbage tribe. 
Make the last sowing of corn salad. 

Trees planted while there is sufficient 
warmth in the soil to induce quick root 
action will succeed far better than if 
the process is deferred till later in the 
season. There are many evergreen 
shrubs which do far better when planted 
in autumn than in spring, and no time 
should be lost in completing the work. 


So considerable is the trade in 
English garden seed for Europe, in fact, 
that the industry is made the subject 
of a special Order by the Board of Trade. 

People who live in friendly European 
countries will once again be introducing 
something English into their gardens 
next year, for the Board has now granted 
a general licence authorising the export 
of British flower seeds, which may be 
sent abroad in paper envelopes bearing 
the name of such seeds. 

We send them forth in the hope that 
they may germinate in peace and come 
to flower and glory in a world in which 
war has honourably ended and the glad 
life of the garden is renewed in quiet, 
harmony, and security. 

CAPTURING A SCHOOL 

The only school of porpoises in 
captivity is now the centre of attrac¬ 
tion at Marineland, the magnificent 
new aquarium and underwater photo¬ 
graphic studio in Florida. 

The porpoises are so tame that they- 
will leap out of the water and eat 
mullet out of the keeper’s hand ! 

The two giant aquarium tanks have 
200 portholes in them where students 
of marine life from all over the world 
come to watch and photograph every 
imaginable kind of fish. They see life 
going on as it does* in the undersea 
jungle they see a giant jelly fish 
swimming by with a host of little fish 
clustering in the protection of its 
filaments, trying to keep out of sight 
of a pugnacious spotted moray eel. 

THE AUTOMATIC TELEGRAM 

What is said to be the first public 
automatic telegraph system in the world 
has just been opened in New York. 

All the sender has to do is to write his 
telegram on the form and press a button 
in a cabinet. At once the words Deposit 
Message flash at him, and he slips his 
message into a slot as if he were posting 
a letter The message winds itself 
round a cylinder which.,can be seen re¬ 
volving inside, and the sender reads the 
words Message being Transmitted. The 
cylinder is revolving in front of a photo¬ 
cell, which sends the message to the 
nearest telegraph office, and when it'has 
finished flashes a polite Thank You. 



A Town Crier in France 


Elephants, camels, and Shetland 
ponies are being trained to earn their 
living in Hamburg. 

They belong to the famous Hagen- 
beck Zoo. Because the war has made 
the price of petrol in Germany 
exorbitant, the Hagenbeck brothers 
are now drawn about the streets by 
sturdy ponies instead of their car ! 
Camels are being taught to pull 
ploughs and will soon be a common 
sight in the countryside, while ele¬ 
phants will take the place of tractors. 

The elephant is a good friend of 
man. In Burma it is hard to imagine 
what timber and forestry would do 
without him. It is always a delight 
to see the painstaking and intelligent 
way in which the big timber elephant 
does his work. He picks up great logs 
and stacks them, with the aid of feet, 
head, and trunk, in symmetrical piles. 

THE CONDUCTOR AND HIS RULER 

A Chinese railway conductor is never 
without a ruler, and this part of his 
equipment always puzzles strangers. 

But when children come along every¬ 
thing is explained, for in China children 
are paid for by the foot! Those under 
2 feet 6 are allowed to travel free, those 
up to 4 feet 4 pay half-fare, while taller 
children are charged the same as adults. 

BERMUDA NEWS 

Horse and buggy days are over in 
Bermuda. With the advent of war a bill 
has been passed breaking the colony’s 
famous rule against motor traffic. 

One of the greatest attractions of 
Bermuda has always been the carriages 
of every description, barouches and dog 
carts, that are driven along the coral 
roads bordered with wild pink peas. 
Coloured drivers, who speak faultless 
English, sit perched up on the box. The 
horses have all a lean and hungry look, 
for all hay has to be imported. 

Although no one is very enthusiastic 
about having cars in the island, the 
women are rejoicing because, after 
having fought for suffrage for many 
years, the vote has at last been granted 
them by the Governor. 

ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S 
GARDEN 

War work and lighting restrictions 
are likely to affect one of the finest 
small gardens in England. It is at 
Corfe Lodge at Parkstone in Dorset, 
and is the garden to which Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the great biologist, 
brought the rare plants he collected 
from the four corners of the world. It 
was while living there that Dr Wallace 
was delighted to have a commission 
from the Editor of the C N, so that he 
could afford to build a little house for 
his sister. 

The garden now belongs to Miss 
C. H. Paterson, an elderly lady who 
tends and digs it entirely herself, un¬ 
til the recent black-out often working 
far into the night with the help of an 
electric lamp. Now the garden must 
take second place, for Miss Paterson 
has volunteered once more for military 
nursing, work for which she received 
the Croix de Guerre in the last war. 

A BLACK-OUT PROBLEM 

The Alexandra Palace was unable to 
black-out its five acres of glass roof. 

It was not only a question of method, 
but also of expense. 

Even in our houses we know how 
much more troublesome skylights are 
than windows, Mercifully most of us 
do not have five acres of them. 
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These Things 
Cost No More 

r y here are some things that 
cannot be taken from us 
in these days. Even with'income 
tax at 7s 6d these things cost 
no more. 

The glory of an autumn day 
costs no more than before the 
war. The reds and browns and 
golds in Oxford Street windows 
are not too cheap, but the reds 
and browns and golds of the 
countryside are no dearer. It 
does not cost a penny more to 
walk through a wood. 

The sunset costs no more, 
though every time it comes it 
seems more wonderful. Nobody 
has put up the price of the light 
it pours forth all day long. 

The air we breathe is as cheap 
as ever. It is as pure as it was ; 
it rushes through our bodies 
surging with new life ; our 
oxygen does not cost us more. 

Without money and without 
price the birds remain. The jay 
dashes through the wood in. his 
handsome coat ; Robin Red¬ 
breast hops about the door ; the 
tits are in and out among the 
shrubs ; and the gladness of an 
autumn day is free for all. 

No dearer is the vision of the 
matchless landscapes of this little 
land, with the hills that go 
leaping on, the snug valleys that 
lie between, the green carpet 
stretched across a thousand fields, 
and the trees against the sky. 
The price of land has gone up, but 
landscapes are as cheap as ever. 

The roses cost no more; they 
linger on as if unwilling to go 
this year. The yew hedge is like 
a dream; the red berries are 
hanging like thousands of rubies ; 
the firs are fair beyond compare ; 
the golden rods are marvellously 
beautiful; the escallonia is cling¬ 
ing to the wall. They have had 
to fight with neglect; yet there 
they stand, and cost no more. 

The stars by night and the sun 
by day, the silence in the lonely 
hills, the dreams that lie hidden 
in the wood, the wonder of a 
country lane, the marvel and 
music and mystery of the world, 
are as free as in happier days. 

Yes, there are things even the 
profiteer must leave us, and we 
are truly thankful. Not even Sir 
John Simon can tax them. 

© 

A Soldier’s Prayer 

0 God, the God of battles, 

To us who intercede 
Give only strength to follow 
Until there’s no more need ; 

And grant us at that ending 
Of the unkindly quest 
To come unto the quiet isles 
Beyond Death’s starry West. 

Geoffrey Bache Smith 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Lewis Carroll Up to Date 

O e of our contemporary news¬ 
papers has been bringing Lewis. 
Carroll’s poem, The Walrus and the 
Carpenter, up to date. This is his 
parodjr: 

I feel for you, the Fiihrer said, 

I deeply sympathise. 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
States of convenient size, 

Holding his pocket handkerchief 
Before his longing eyes. 

May ice now live in unity ? 

But answer came there none, 

And this was scarcely strange, because 
He’d eaten everyone /' 

© 

Our Precious Ships 

Jn the last war, when the War 
Cabinet was formed after over 
two years of bitter fighting, the new 
Government was astonished to hear 
that the value of ships had risen by over 
£300,000,000. 

This so much moved the War 
Cabinet that measures were taken to 
control all ships. 

History is now repeating itself. 
The great call for ships has raised their 
price seriously. 

Is it not time that the Government 
took complete control of all shipping, 
as had to be done in 1917 ? Every 
ship should lie regarded as a precious 
thing. It is not enough to give it 
Admiralty protection ; the nature of 
every cargo should be decided in the 
interests of the nation. 

© 

The Evacuee Economist 

^/F- think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be interested 
in this story of an evacuee. 

Soon after he had settled down with 
his foster parents he was reprimanded 
for eating jam with his bread and 
butter. “ Excuse me, sonny,” ob¬ 
served the lady of the house, “ but 
isn’t it extravagant in war time to eat 
butter and jam with your bread ? ” 

" Oh no, not at all,” was the reply. 
“ It is cheaper really, because one 
piece of bread does for both.” 


Leaflets or Bullets? 

Warfare, more than ever before, 
has become a war of words. 

• It' is .not to be regretted if ten 
thousand words are fired for each 
ten bullets. The confetti warfare, as 
someone called it, has its lighter side. 

We like the Continental cartoon 
showing what looks like a wounded 
soldier with his head carefully ban¬ 
daged. “ Poor fellow ! ” says a woman 
passing by. " How was he wounded ? ” 
“ A leaflet hit him in the eye! ” 
answers her companion. 

Perhaps, at some future time, wars 
will be conducted entirely by leaflets, 
and polite ones at that! 

Certainly we prefer them to bullets, 
and the C N, which has always 
believed that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, now believes that the 
leaflet may be mightier than the bullet. 

© 

Hitler’s SVlodc! 

J-Jitler is fond of modelling himself 
on Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
called the Great, no doubt, because he 
was a great master of infamy. 

In one thing at least the German 
Chancellor might copy him, for he did 
not scorn the Jew; rather, like 
Pharaoh, he would not let him go. 
A wealthy Jew who was tired of living 
in Berlin and had made frequent 
application for leave to quit that 
place, which he dared not otherwise 
attempt, at last sent a letter to the 
king, imploring permission to travel for 
the benefit of his health. The king 
sent the following answer immediately 
to the Israelite, in his own hand : 

Dear Ephraim, 

Nothing but death shall part us. 

Frederick 

© 

A Word From Shakespsare 

TO HITLER 

O, I am Fortune's Fool. 

Romeo and Juliet 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Although we cannot break a habit in 
a moment, at any moment we can begin 
to break a habit. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Germany is said to be free from litter. But we hear 
of millions of leaflets thrown down in the streets. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


Jt is said that Hitler cannot. 

sleep. Because he knows 
that Germany is leaking 
from its long steep ? 

0 

N dentist lias become a 
champion oarsman. He 
pulls out from the shore. 

0 

housewife says she is 
tired of the common 
round. Wants a square deal. 
Q 

A. motorist says he has 
run out of petrol. His 
car can’t run out. 


Q 

M* ny girls are going to 
work on the land. The 
desire is growing. 

B 

Germany is using arti¬ 
ficial eggs. Hoping to 
save her bacon. 

0 

r J'in; Germans are now try¬ 
ing to make butter from 
roots. Hitler ivill give them 
a pat on the back. 

B 

American girl has sent 
five shillings to the king. 
Another crown for him. 



If skeleton staffs 
are fed up 


TO A BULLY 

TTake care : the path you walk 
along 

Leads farther than you know ; 
In prison men are lying fast 
Who walked where now you go. 

It is a Godlike thing to help 
The feeble and the weak : 

It is a Christlike thing to be 
Both merciful and meek. 

But like a beast it surely is, 

Nay, like the heart of Cain, 

To find on this brave, struggling 
earth 

A joy in causing pain. 

' What think you of the thief who 
steals 

The money of the blind ? 

The cur who with a dagger strikes 
Mis foeman from behind ? 

O what a soul the coward owns 
Who flees before the strong, 

And only when he finds the weak 
Dare do his cruel wrong ! 

The lowest things that creep this 
earth, 

The vilest of sin’s crew, 

The men whom all men loathe 
the most, 

As boys began like you. H. B. 

© 

Have the Sun in 
Your Heart 

This song had great popularity in 
Germany before Hitler came, and we must 
all believe that the people wish they could 
sing it now. 

I_Iave the sun in your heart 

Though it storm, though it 
snow, 

Though the sky's full of cloud 
And the world full of woe. 

Have sun in your heart, 

Then, happen what may, 

It will brighten to gladness 
The gloomiest day. 

Have a song on your lips 
With a jolly refrain, 

Then worry’s dark goblins 
Attack you in vain. 

Have a song on your lips 
And, happen what may, 

It will help you to win through 
The weariest day. 

Have a word for all comrades 
In need or in grief, 

And see if what helps you 
Can bring them relief. 

Have a song on your lips 
And you’ll be of good cheer. 
Have sun in your heart 
And you’ve nothing to fear. 

© 

The Evacuee’s Prayer 

^/e give this little prayer for its 
interest because it is true and 
not for our children to copy. 

A little evacuee aged four, having 
had a good breakfast on a Kent hill¬ 
top, was duly thankful, and thus 
expressed himself: 

Thank God for my good breakfast, 
and please God don’t give Hitler any. 

Your rank as a living creature is 
determined by the height and breadth 
of your love. Ruskin 
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Ode to the German People 

•"Piie spirit of Britannia 

Invokes, across the main. 

Her sister Allemannia 
To burst the tyrant’s chain : 

By our kindred blood, she cries, 

Rise, Allemannians, rise. 

And hallowed thrice the band 
Of our kindred hearts shall be, 

When your land shall be the land 
Of the free—of the free ! 

With Freedom’s lion-banner 
Britannia rules the waves ; 

Whilst your broad stone of honour 
Is still the camp of slaves. 

For shame, for glory’s sake. 

Wake, Allemannians, wake, 

And thy tyrants now that whelm 
Half the world shall quail and flee. 
When your realm shall be the realm 
Of the free—of the free ! 

The press’s magic letters, 

That blessing ye brought forth, 
Behold ! it lies in fetters 
On the soil that gave it birth : 

But the trumpet must be heard. 

And the charger must be spurred. 

For your father Armin’s Sprite 
Calls down from heaven, that ye 
Shall gird you for the fight, 

And be free !—and be free ! 

Thomas Campbell 



TRUST 

f this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; 

If freedom, set, will rise again. 

And virtue, flown, come back ; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care ; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! Wordsworth 

Four Things Small 
and Wise 

here be four things which are little 
upon the earth, but they are 
exceeding wise: 

The ants are a people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer ; 

The conies are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks ; 

The locusts have no king, yet go they 
forth all of them by bands ; 

The spider takest hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces'. Solomon 


THE GOOD WE DO 

he good we do today becomes 
The happiness of tomorrow. 

Hindu Proverb 

Time Cannot Efface It 

f we work upon marble, it will perish. 
If we work upon brass, time will 
efface it. If we rear temples, they will 
crumble to dust. But ifyve work upon 
men’s immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with high principles, with the 
just fear of God and love* of their 
fellow-men, we engrave on those tab¬ 
lets something which no time can 
efface, and which will brighten and 
brighten to all eternity. 

Daniel Webster 

To Certain Powers 

n vain your pomp, ye evil powers, 
Insults the land; 

Wrongs, vengeance, and the cause are 
ours. 

And God’s right hand ! 

Ebenezer Elliott 



I STOOD ON THE BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT 



The Absolute Justice of Things 

’T’he ledger of the Almighty is strictly 
* kept and every one of us has 
the balance of his operations paid over 
to him at the end of every minute of 
his existence. 

The absolute justice of the system 
of things is as clear to me as any 
scientific fact. The gravitation of sin 
to sorrow is as certain as that of the 
earth to the sun, or more so. 

Professor Huxley 


STARS OF THE NIGHT 

'T’iieir noonday never knows 
1 What names immortal are, 

Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star. 

John Bannister Tubb 


But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea, ’ 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river, 

On its bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years/ 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession. 

Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow. 

And for ever and for ever. 

As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes, 

The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 

Longfellow 


The Coming of the English 

I t is with the landing of Hengest and his 
war-band at Ebbsflcet on the shores 
of the Isle of Thanet that English history 
begins. No spot in Britain can be so 
sacred to Englishmen as that which first 
felt the tread of English feet. 

There is little indeed to catch the eye 
in Ebbsflcet itself, a mere lift of higher 
'ground with a few grey cottages dotted 
over it, cut off nowadays from the sea 
by a reclaimed meadow, and a sea-wall. 
But, taken as a whole, the scene has a 
wild beauty of its own. 

To the right the white curve of 
Ramsgate cliffs looks down on the 
crescent of Pegwell Bay ; far away to 
the left, across grey marsh levels where 
smoke-wreaths mark the sites of Rich- 
borough and Sandwich, rises the dim 
cliff-line of Deal. Everything in the 
character of the spot confirms the 
national tradition which fixed here the 
first landing-place of our English fathers. 

J. R. Green 

The Ringing Loom of Time 

I n floods of being, in action’s storm. 

Up and down I wave, . 

To and fro I flee, 

Birth and the grave. 

An infinite sea, 

A changeful weaving, 

An ardent living; 

The ringing loom of Time is my care, 
And I weave God’s living garment 
there. Goethe’s Faust 


T stood on the bridge at midnight, 

* As the clocks were striking the 
hour, 

And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And, like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, O, how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky ! 

How often, O, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide ! 

For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care. 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


The Fall of Francis Bacon 

/''Overwhelmed with shame and rc- 
^ morse, and abandoned by all 
those in whom he had weakly put his 
trust, he had shut himself up in his 
chamber from the eyes of men. 

It appears'from a pathetic letter 
which the unhappy man addressed to 
the Peers on the day of the conference 
that he neither expected nor wished to 
survive his disgrace. During several 
days he remained in his bed, refusing 
to see any human being. He passion¬ 
ately told his attendants to leave him, 
to forget him, never again to name his 
name, never to remember that there 
had been such a man in the world. 

The agonies of such a mind, and the 
degradation of such a name, might 
well have softened the most obdurate 
natures. “ My lords,” said Bacon, “ it 
is my act, my hand, my heart. I 
beseech your lordships to be merciful 
to a broken reed.” 

Bacon was condemned to pay a fine 
of forty thousand pounds and to be 
imprisoned in the Tower. He was 
declared to be incapable of holding any 
office in the State or of sitting in Par¬ 
liament, and he was banished for life 
from the verge of the Court. 

In such misery and shame ended 
that long career of worldly wisdom and 
worldly prosperity. Macaulay 

The Courage to Endure 

R iches I hold in light esteem. 

And Love I laugh to scorn ; 

And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanished with the morn. 

And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, “ Leave the heart that now I bear. 
And give me liberty.” 

Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore ; 

In.life and death a chainless soul. 

With courage to endure. 

Emily Bronte 

FALLEN CONQUEROR 

A victim to the factions which dis- 
tract my country, and to the 
enmity of the greatest Powers of 
Europe, I have terminated my 
political career, and I come, like 
Themistocles, to throw myself upon 
the hospitality of the British people. 

I put myself under the protection of 
their laws, which I claim from your 
Royal Highness, as the most powerful, 
the most constant, and the most 
generous of my enemies. 

Napoleon to the Prince 
Regent after Waterloo 

The Twenty-Third Psalm 

’"T’he Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures : He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for Thou art with me ; 
Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies. Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life, and 
I will dwell in the House of the Lord 
for ever. ' - 
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HARDY OF TRAFALGAR 

Centenary of the Last Friend 
Nelson Looked On 


October 2i is the anniversary of 
Nelson’s death and his great victory at 
Trafalgar in 1805. Here is the story of ■ 
Nelson’s Hardy, Flag Captain and 
friend of our greatest sea hero. Hardy 
died a hundred years ago last month.'. 

At. the coronation of Queen Victoria 
was an..old admiral for whom 
everybody had a word. The people 
pointed him out as. Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy, 
Governor of the 
Naval Hospital 
at Greenwich, 
but Londoners 
knew he had a 
better title to . 
fame: he was 
Nelson’s Hardy. 
He had been 
with that greatest of English seamen 
for long years before Trafalgar. Always 
a manly affection united them. 

The tale is told that when Nelson 
was Commander on’ the Minerve with 
Spanish' ships< in' chase, a man fell 
overboard. Thomas Hardy, without 
the slightest hesitation, jumped into 
the jolly-boat and put off with a crew 
to save the drowning sailor. 

The boat with Hardy in it was being 
fast borne by the current toward the 
leading enemy ship; it seemed as 
though he would- be taken prisoner. 
Nelson, who valued a brave man, said : 

“ By Heaven, I will not lose Hardy ! 
Back the mizzen topsail.” It was 
done, and Hardy was picked up. 

This was the introduction of 
Nelson’s best-known captain into 
history. He came from a Jersey 
family, many of whom had served 
their country well, and when he was 
nine he went with his father and 
mother to live in Dorset. 

When he was 12 Hardy left school 
to join H M S Helena, rated as one 
of the Captain’s servants, a subterfuge 
by which friends and neighbours 
introduced boys into the Navy. Its 
commander. Captain Roberts, thought 
well of Hardy’s promise as a seaman, 
but he returned home to school, and it 
was not until the death' of his father 
that he went to sea again, joining 
the merchant service because • the 
family was not too well off. From 
the merchant service he went back 
to the. Navy as a midshipman under 
Captain Alexander Hood, and three 
years later fought in the Mediterranean. 

With Nelson’s Squadron 

Promoted to Lieutenant on the 
Meleager, he was attached to Nelson’s 
squadron off Genoa. The first great 
'event of his career was his transference 
,to the Minerve, with Nelson as 
Commodore. Nelson thought much of 
him, and was soon called upon to 
justify this opinion. The Minerve and 
the Lively discovered a French brig, 
the Mutine, in the bay of Santa Cruz. 
Hardy was placed in command of the 
boats sent to cut her out. He took her 
in broad daylight without the loss 
of a man, though a wound he received 
in his own head troubled him long 
after. His exploit won for him the 


rank of Commander. Now began and 
continued the new association with 
Nelson which was never to end until 
the Battle of Trafalgar. He was with 
Nelson all the time he was outside 
Naples, when the Neapolitan army 
was routed by the French, and the 
King find Queen of Naples took refuge 
in the flagship. The Admiral took 
Hardy with him when he sailed to the 
Baltic for the Battle of Copenhagen, 
and in 1803 he rejoined his Admiral 
as Flag Captain on the Victory.’ 

Then comes the story of months of 
waiting . for the French fleet., oft 
•Toulon “ with no prospect of getting 
into port .until they have all. been 
beat ’-’; the unrewarded pursuit of the 
French fleet to the West Indies; a 
brief interval ashore, and after that 
the news that the combined Spanish 
and French fleets were off Cadiz. 

" Hardy went post haste from Ports¬ 
mouth to meet Nelson on the Victory, 
and sailed with him from Spithead. 

Soon after the fighting began Nelson 
and Hardy were walking on the 
deck of the Victory when flying 


splinters passed between them, cutting 
Hardy’s left foot and taking oft the 
buckle of his shoe. “ This is too 
warm work, Hardy, to last long,” 
said Nelson. The two friends continued 
on deck in the thick of the fight. 
At about half-past one Nelson turned 
suddenly as he walked and, before 
Hardy could reach him, fell on his 
knees. Hardy bent over him. “ They 
have done for me at last. Hardy,” he 
said. “ I hope not,” answered Hardy. 
“ Yes,” replied the Admiral, “ my 
backbone is shot through." 

He was carried down into the 
cockpit, and there the Flag Captain 
came in the intervals of the fight to 
tell his Admiral what the day had 
brought. One of Nelson’s chief 
anxieties as he lay dying was as to how 
Hardy fared. When Hardy came to 
say at last that 14 or 15 of the enemy 
ships had struck, Nelson replied: 
“ That is well, but I bargained for 20,” 
and then went on to say : “ Anchor, 
Hardy ; anchor.” 

Hardy asked whether Collingwood 
ought not to make this signal, but 
Nelson answered : " Not while I live. 
Hardy. No, do you anchor, Hardy.” 
Then Hardy had to leave him for the 
last time. “ Don’t throw me over¬ 
board, Hardy," said Nelson. “ Kiss 
me, Hardy.” And then, " Now I am 
satisfied ; thank God I have done my 
duty.” Hardy bent over him and 
kissed his forehead. Nelson asked who 
it was, and, being told, said, “ God 
bless you, Hardy.” 


The Childri. 

From this time onward Hardy’s 
career,. busy and .useful as, it was, f 
was less in the limelight. He was on 
the North American station for the 
blockade of Chesapeake Bay, when the 
French fleet were shut up there. We 
may note, curiously, that so long ago as 
1813 his ship was attacked by the first 
submarine, an American invention. 

Hardy continued in North and 
South American waters till 1824, 
When he was rewarded successively 
with the offices of First Sea'Lord of 1 
the Admiralty and afterwards Gover¬ 
nor of Greenwich Hospital. - ,T ' ! 

A visitor to Greenwich overheard : : 
one of the old pensioners exclaim: 

" There goes our old Governor, God 
bless him! We honour the very 
ground he treads on.” He had true 
human kindliness and consideration 
for those under him. He obtained the ; 
consent of King William to the substi-“ ' 
tution of trousers for knee-breeches, 
an alteration conferring’great comfort 
on the old men, especially in winter. 

Hardy was laid to rest in the old 
cemetery belonging to the hospital. 

By his dying request a small print 
of Nelson was buried with him. He 1 
had a great .funeral, but we think 
that if he could have chosen his 
epitaph he would have asked nothing, 
better or finer than the words of then ’ 
Admiralty memorandum: n y 

The naval character of Sir Thomas r : 
Hardy will live in the annals of his ■ •, j 
country while Nelson and Trafalgar■>. 
are remembered. 
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Kosciusko, 

Noblest 




CTreedom shrieked when Kosciusko 
,.. fell, says our poet. 

| ;i Kosciusko Hill stands on the out- 
. skirts of Cracow, the ancient capital 
j | of Poland and the chief centre of her 
intellectual life. It owes not only its 
j Larne but its existence to the memory 
; of the great Polish patriot who led 
the despairing revolt of 1794. The 
memory of other men have been 
enshrined in lofty obelisks, in stately 
j cathedrals, even in great cities, but to 
. the memory of Kosciusko his country¬ 
men have built a little mountain. He 
j 'died 122 years ago this week. 

| Kosciusko Hill is a terraced mound 
i of earth a hundred feet high, standing 
’on another hill, itself a thousand feet 
I above the sea. It took three years 
| to build, and its builders were the 
-.peasants of Poland. 

In place of a foundation-stone there 
rests at its centre an urn containing 
earth from the battlefield of Raclawice, 
i.jhe ■ scene of the first great victory 
against Russia in the struggle known 
to history as the Rising of Kosciusko. 
Around it is earth brought from other 
battlefields, and on these foundations 
the hill was slowly raised with soil 



brought by the peasants from their 
own homes. Men, women, and chil¬ 
dren from far and near brought their 
tributes in shovels, in wheelbarrows, 
and in sacks and baskets, till the great 
cone was built up. 

In Poland’s long roll of heroes are 
many who gave their lives for Poland 
and loved her with a consuming love, 
but Kosciusko was the first to make 
the peasants feel that the Poland whose 
soil they tilled was their own. In 
the long wars for freedom before 
his time no one thought of freedom 
for the peasants. No one thought 
even of asking them to fight for 
Poland. This was the privilege of the 
nobles and later of the townsmen. 

The Puppet Kings 

From the 10th century Poland had 
grown in power until, in the middle 
of the 16th century, she became the 
dominant country' of Eastern Europe. 
But ‘ the great nobles forming the 
Diet had more power than the king ; 
indeed, they elected their kings, who 
became puppets in their hands. In 
the 17th and 18th centuries there were 
constant quarrels among the nobles, 
while religious persecution weakened 
the country. One party relied on 
Russian influence, and the reforming 
party, though carrying out improve¬ 
ments, persecuted the Protestants. 

In 1768 a group of Polish patriots 
declared war. on Russia and were 
defeated. Then Prussian Frederick 
made an arrangement with Russia 
and Austria to seize 80,000 square 
miles of Poland—the First Partition. 
This led the whole nation to realise 
its peril. Reforms were introduced, 
townsmen being given the privilege 
of sending deputies to the Diet, while 
the serfs were relieved and the 
Protestants were granted toleration. 

In the end, however, Russia and 
Prussia forced the Diet to agree to 
the surrender of another 100,000 square 
miles of Poland. This was the Second 
Partition. 

It was now that Kosciusko came 
forward and was made Dictator. With 
his vivid personality he rallied to 
Poland’s aid the great multitude of 
peasants. In Kosciusko’s Rising they 
fought for the first time side by side 
with the nobles;- and side by side 
with the nobles the peasants signed a 
manifesto, the historic Act of the 
Rising, with which the Polish nation 
■ took the field.against Russia., 

Reapers of Death 

In the first- battle, at Raclawice, 
they were present two thousand 
strong, armed with pikes and scythes, 
forming the famous corps of the 
Reapers of Death. The Russians were 
in greatly superior numbers, and there 
was a moment when it seemed as if 
Kosciusko’s little army would be 
annihilated. It was the peasants who 
turned the tide of battle. “ Peasants,” 
cried their leader, " take those cannon 
for me ” ; and with Kosciusko at 
their head. they swept up to the 
battery and took eleven guns. That 
night, on the stricken field, Kosciusko 
exalted as nobleman the first peasant 
to reach the battery, and in the 
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The Russian Emperor Paul restores Kosciusko to 
liberty two years after the unsuccessful rising 


presence of the whole army stripped 
himself of his uniform and put on the 
peasant’s coat. He wore the long, 
loose sukman with its girdle through¬ 
out the rising. • . 

It was not only because, they knew 
him as their, friend that the common 
people joined thus eagerly in Kos¬ 
ciusko’s Rising, but because of the 
lofty patriotism of his appeal. It was 
essentially a spiritual force on which 
he relied in' his fight, against the 
military power of Russia. -He knew 
the brooding idealism in the hearts 
of the humblest of his countrymen ; 
and it was his confident appeal to it 
that inspired them to fight on to the 
last desperate stand. 

Poland Divided Into Three 

Not once did they falter, not even 
when Kosciusko himself was seized 
■ and carried off, desperately wounded 
and unconscious', to the grim fortress 
of Peter and Paul. It was not till 
five weeks after that crowning cata¬ 
strophe that the last Polish army corps 
laid down, its arms, and Poland was 
cut into three provinces by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. 

No doubt the rising was doomed 
to failure, for Poland was not ready. 
Kosciusko, who had fought in the 
American War of Independence,' knew 
what a nation of farmers and farm 
workers could do under the driving 
force of freedom, but the Polish 
nobles never learned the lesson. The 
common people learned it, and no 
man ever had a more devoted following 
than Kosciusko found in them. Taught 
by his prowess, they knew him as the 
man who could lead them to victory' 


if victory were possible. They put 
their lives, their homes, their country, 
in his hands. They made him dictator, 
leaving him the free choice of his 
counsellors and commanders. Of 
course he made mistakes, if only in 
allowing himself to be rushed into the 
rising with inadequate preparation ; 
but his chief handicap was in the 
quarrelling and jealousy of the nobles. 

Kosciusko himself was entirely self- 
forgetful. Never did he forget for a 
moment that he held his power as a 
sacred trust. - 

“ Let no man who prizes virtue 
desire power,” he wrote. 

" They have laid it in my hands at 
this critical moment. I know not if 
I have merited this confidence, but I 
do know that for me this power is 
only a weapon for the defence of my 
country, and I confess that I long for 
its termination as sincerely as for the 
salvation of the nation.” 

Their Day Will Come Again 

The weapon of defence was used 
nobly to the end, and it was not for 
lack of loyalt}' in those who bestowed 
it that it failed. Kosciusko lived 23 
years more, but wounds and imprison¬ 
ment had wrecked his health. First 
Napoleon and then the Tsar tried 
hard to win his support, but he dis¬ 
trusted them ; yet he never lost his 
faith in his country’s future. “ We, 
her devoted soldiers, are mortal,” he 
cried, ‘‘but Poland is immortal!” 

And it was by the inspiration of 
Poland’s immortal spirit that the 
peasants reared Kosciusko Hill. There 
it stands as the witness of their eternal 
spirit, and their day will come again. 
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HITLER’S MODEL The Lost King Who Came 


The Little Copy of Frederick 
the Great 


\V7e are told that Hitler chooses to 
” be compared with the mighty 
Frederick, who ruled over Prussia two 
centuries ago. 

It was but the other day that, 
boasting of the valour and endurance 
of his army, Hitler declared that the 
present Germany is “ not the Germany 
of 19x4 but the Germany of Frederick 
the Great.” 

As he claims to have assumed the 
bloodstained mantle of Frederick, let 
it be by that man’s record that Hitler 
is judged, the record of a man of whom 
it has been said that he had “ neither 
fear, faith, nor mercy.” 

A Solemn Pledge 

The accession of Frederick to the 
Prussian throne in 1740 was followed, 
seven months later, by the death of 
Charles the Sixth of Austria, Emperor 
of Germany, and, there being no male 
heir, the character of the succession 
was modified, and his daughter Maria 
Theresa became Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, Archduchess of Austria. 

Virtually all Europe had signed 
treaties binding themselves to main¬ 
tain her throne and dominions invio¬ 
late, the solemn pledge being shared 
by England, France, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Prussia. No one was 
more vehement in protestations of 
friendship • than Frederick, and there 
was good reason for his promises. A 
grandson of our George the First, he 
had sought to take refuge in England 
from the tyranny of his half-mad 
father, but, having been captured, he 
would have been put to death like a 
common felon had not the Emperor 
Charles intervened. He owed his life 
and throne to the house of Maria 
Theresa ; and he owed her loyalty by 
virtue of his pledged word. He was as 
fully bound to her defence as Hitler 
was bound by treaty to Poland. 


Yet without one word of warning 
Frederick invaded her possessions and 
began the conquest of Silesia. He had 
no excuse. In his Memoirs, written 
late in life, he cynically explained that 

Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried 
the day, and I decided for war. 

As Russia today hastens to claim 
her share of martyred Poland, so with 
the action of Frederick the nations of 
Europe gathered and fought for the 
lands of the young queen. Faithful to 
her bond, Britain went to her aid. 

Lord Macaulay has thus described 
the consequences of the treachery and 
greed of the faithless sovereign : 

On the head of Frederick is all the blood 
shed in a war which raged during many 
years and in every quarter of the globe, the 
blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blood 
of the mountaineers who were slaughtered 
at Culloden. The evils produced by his 
wickedness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown; and in 
order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
he had promised to defend black men fought 
on the coast of Coromandel and red men 
scalped each other by the Great Lakes of 
North America. 

A Notorious Forerunner 

Hitler would be glad of peace now 
were he permitted the quiet enjoyment 
of his ill-gotten gains; Frederick 
offered to defend Maria Theresa 
. against all others if she would consent 
to his keeping the Silesia he had stolen. 

Frederick and Hitler have something 
more in common : the king patronised 
music and wrote poetry ; Hitler the 
house-painter declares that with Poland 
settled he would be glad to live the 
life of an artist and cease from war. 

He has a notorious forerunner in 
the pursuit of art and crime, for what a 
criminal and what an artist was Nero! 


Back Too Late 


T ast year Stanislaus the Second, 
last king of Poland went home. 
Now it is no longer his home, for his 
Poland is no more. 

His people have been torn from 
their soil. They are wanderers on the 
face of the earth, even as he was when 
his reign of brief authority came to 
an end and he , returned a despised 
pensioner to the Court of Russia, the 
country which had made him a puppet 
king while getting ready to shallow 
his land at a mouthful. 

The story of Stanislaus Poniatow- 
ski is part of the tragedy of Poland, 
which, having been one of the greater 
nations of Europe had become, 
before Stanislaus was elected to its 
throne, merely a prize for which her 
more powerful neighbours, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, lied and plotted. 

Treacherous Catherine 

She had been mighty. She was 
then merely wealthy, with an aris¬ 
tocracy of 150,000 families who trod 
their serfs underfoot, and whose 
government was corrupt. The glorious 
tradition of their struggles and their 
kings was forgotten, and their throne, 
to which the nobles elected the holder, 
was put up to auction. A Frenchman, 
a Hungarian, three Swedes, and two 
Saxons had held it before Catherine 
of Russia took a hand in the bidding. 

Her choice was young Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, one of a family which in 
old time had been glorious and 
valiant in Poland. They were states¬ 
men and soldiers and one of them had 
saved the life of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden at the battle of Poltava. But 
his descendant Stanislaus was no more 
than a brilliant and handsome young 
Pole who sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage to win Catherine’s favour. 

She rewarded him by securing his 
election to the throne of Poland ; and 
then, his purpose served, discarded 


him. He made a show during his 
brief tenure of his throne of intro¬ 
ducing reforms, but his nobles, no 
wiser than himself, would have none 
of them. Catherine wanted neither 
reforms nor, when her plotting had 
succeeded,' her puppet king. She 
wanted Poland; and she got the second 
biggest slice of it after satisfying the 
claims of Prussia and Austria. 

Now Poland has for the fourth time 
been partitioned among its rapacious 
and ruthless neighbours, and Russia 
has again been one of the leading 
conspirators. Yet if history does indeed 
repeat herself the story does not end. 

Poland sank in dust and ashes, but 
the Polish people and the Polish 
spirit revived to build themselves 
into a free nation again. They strove 
to do it then and failed, but they 
never gave up, and never will. They 
will rise again, and find a higher 
destiny and a worthier ruler. 

Home Again 

Poor Stanislaus ; there was none 
so poor as to do him reverence while 
he lived out the rest of his life at 
Catherine’s Court, to which he re¬ 
turned. But Poland did not forget 
him, though he was of so little worth. 
After all, he had been her king ; and 
last year Poland asked Russia to reltirn 
to her his dust from the alien soil where 
it rested in Leningrad. 

Russia consented, and Stanislaus 
came back to Warsaw, to be received 
with high honour in that troubled 
city, and to be buried in the little 
village where he was born. 

There ended the tale, with a pathos 
all its own, of Stanislaus, but it seems 
that the lost king came home too late 
or too soon/for now he is under alien 
rule again. The pathos is not that of 
the once rejected king, but that of the 
land of Poland which took him, with 
all his faults, back to her heart. 


What a Square Inch 
Will Stand 

A pressure of 1,500,000 lbs to the 
square inch, which has just been 
announced by the Armour Institute in 
America, is a tremendous thing, but many 
people will ask what is the good of it. 

The answer is that knowledge about 
the effects of high pressures enables 
manufacturers to know what is taking 
place in their machines when parts of 
them are under stress. The pressure at 
the centre of the Earth is only 32 times 
as great as that produced in the Armour 
Laboratory, which is the highest ever 
reached on the Earth’s surface; but 
pressures of 200,000 lbs to the inch occur 
over very small surfaces in the gear of 
cars, in points of roller bearings, or tur¬ 
bines ; in targets when struck by a bullet, 
and even in the wheel of a glass cutter. 

It has also become known that very 
high pressures affect lubricating oils, and 
explain or expedite * chemical actions, 
like that of sulphuric acid on zinc. These 
are what the high pressure laboratories 
will examine in the future. 

At present one of the strange results 
shown is that it is the smallest living 
things which best resist high pressures. 
A pressure of 180,000 lbs to the square 
inch is needed to kill bacteria. 


Making Things For the Soldiers 


Come idea of the scope of the British 
effort in the war is afforded by 
sidelights. We find, for instance, that 
no fewer then 500 firms are employed 
in making uniforms for the forces. 

Other branches of industry arc 
equally busy. The public are made 
aware of the change-over only by the 
disappearance of articles with the use 
of which they have long been familiar. 

Certain biscuits and confections 
become unobtainable; the manu¬ 
facturers are working day and night 
making biscuits and other items of 
diet for the military forces. The 
farmers play their part in contributing 
to the bill of fare for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

The fighting men must have fresh 
vegetables, and fresh vegetables they 
have, whether they discharge their 
trust on land, sea, or in the air. 
Supplies for the troops are conveyed 
with the rest of the bulk Transported. 
The Nady is visited at regular intervals 
by what the sailors nickname the beef 
ships, which are great floating shops, 
carrying everything that health can 
demand and palate covet, kippers or 
cauliflowers, sweets or sweaters. The 


King will remember the arrival of the 
beef ships when he was a middy at 
sea during the Great War. 

Tlie needs are endless; the things 
furnished, eitlrer as State supplies, or 
as extras that the men buy, or their 
friends send out in ever-welcome 
parcels, would fill a bulky catalogue. 

In thousands of homes knitting 
needles click diligently as woollen 
garments take shape for the men who 
guard us ; in scores of establishments 
things are being made that the 
Government remembers and the rest 
of us forget. 

A census of establishments devoted 
to out-of-the-way occupations engaged 
solely in supplying the forces would 
make surprising and most interesting 
reading for a black-out hour. 

FROM THE LAUNDRY 

Literature with the Laundry is 
evidently the motto of a Bradford 
laundry firm. When the week’s washing 
comes home it is accompanied by a 
booklet made jup of passages from the 
best books, very like the C N’s Carry 
On Page. It is strange what comes out 
in the wash. r 


Can We Put a Fly 
Into Amber? 

One of Nature’s playful tricks was to 
preserve for us flies of a million, years 
ago in that gujn of trees now known as 
amber. 

Taking a leaf out of her book, natural 
history museums will now be able to 
preserve flies or beetles or butterflies for 
uncounted years in a new kind of 
artificial amber. This substance is also 
a kind of gum, but is as hard and clear 
as glass. It is named methacrylate, and 
is of the same order of chemical substance 
as the elastic bendable glass, made by 
Imperial Chemicals. 

The new " glass ” is like that, but is 
cheaper and more workable. Two kinds 
are being produced, one for preserving 
leaves and plants, the other for the more 
delicate tissues of insects. The specimens 
have to be carefully dried, but it has 
been found possible to keep the natural 
colours of leaves in their crystal clear 
prison ; and it is hoped the same happy 
result may be attained for insects. 

Thus some day the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington may bo 
able to keep dragon-flies in amber and 
show the colour of their wings, which 
now fades so rapidly. 
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In the Country Now—Guillemots on the Coast and Gulls Coming Inland 


TV/hen the weather is stormy at this 
” season we may often find thrown 
up on the coast a very shark-like fish, 
anything up to three or four feet in 
length. It is the piked, or spur, dog¬ 
fish, the commonest of all our British 
sharks, and it is one of the greatest 
pests that annoy our fishermen, for it 
often appears in large numbers and 
does immense damage to the nets, 
besides scaring away useful fish. 

The otter is not as common as it was 
once, owing to the war that is waged 
upon it by the keepers of trout streams. 
At this time of the year many of the 
young otters begin to seek new feeding 
grounds for the winter. 

It is very strong and agile, and finds' 
its food by scent. It is also very intelli¬ 
gent. Otters have been caught young 
and tamed, and taught to catch fish 
and bring them to their owners. 

The guillemot, the most widely distri¬ 
buted of our diving birds, breeds in vast 



Guillemots on a rock 

numbers round the British coasts, but 
during the summer it keeps well out to 


sea, where it swims and dives with 
great activity, and drives itself forward 
in the water with its half-opened wings, 
instead of with its feet. Now, however, 
the guillemots are distributing them¬ 
selves round the coasts for the winter. 

Another species, the black guillemot, 
is also common on our coasts ; but if 
we see it just now we shall think it 
strangely misnamed, for it is whiter 
than the common guillemot. This, 
however, is its winter plumage, and in 
summer it is black, save for the white 
patch on the wing. In younger birds 
tiie white wing patch has a few dark 
markings, whereas in the older birds it 
is quite white. 

The guillemot incubates her eggs in 
an upright position, and she can, there¬ 
fore, cover only one egg at a time. This 
she lays on the bare rock, and it has a 
very thick shell, so that it is not easily 
broken. 

The common sparrow is another bird 


that changes its plumage and puts on 
winter dress, although very few people 
in towns notice this. The black bib of 
summer more or less disappears, and 
gives place to the grey tips of the winter 
plumage. When winter has passed the 
black bib will reappear. 

The gulls are coming inland now, the 
yellow-hammer has resumed its song, 
and the golden plover and short-eared 
owl are coming south. 

On a mild evening the beaded chestnut 
and the dark chestnut moths may be 
found feeding on the ivy blossom. These 
moths are not very beautiful, but they 
are usefully coloured for their own 
safety. As they appear at a time of 
year when the leaves have turned 
brown, and those already fallen are 
decaying on the ground, their brown 
and grey wings enable them to pass 
unnoticed by enemies. 

The lime tree is stripped, and the 
leaves of the honeysuckle arc falling. 


What Makes the Halo Round 
the Moon ? 

The halo is made by something in 
our air, which is practically as far from 
the moon as we are ourselves. There 
must be something in our air which 
bends the rays of light in a regular way, 
so as to form a circle, sometimes larger 
and sometimes smaller, that we see 
round the image of the moon. This is 
done by water in one form or another, 
sometimes, it is supposed, by raindrops, 
sometimes by frozen water existing in the 
form of ice-crystals. The size of the halo 
is controlled by the size and character 
of the crystals or drops which bend the 
moonlight as it passes through our air. 

Can We See Everything ? 

We may almost say that there are 
two sorts, of people in the world, the 
foolish, who think they see all there is 
to see, and the wise, who know that 
they do not. This applies to seeing 
with the eyes of our heads and to seeing 
with our minds. 

Even w-ith actual seeing, and the best 
and brightest eyes, we see only a little 
of what is .there, and usually see only 
its surface. Then our eyes only see 



certain kinds of light. There are other 
kinds, which arc darkness to us, yet we 
know that they can be seen by the eyes 
of ants. And they can be seen by the 
lifeless eye of the camera, which has 
seen for us hundreds of thousands of 
stars which our eyes have never seen. 

Why Do Flowers Die So Soon ? 

We are apt to think of flowers as the 
whole plant, but that is a mistake. The 
flower is the most beautiful part of the 
plant, and the part easiest to see ; but 
it is only part of the plant, made for the 
special purpose of producing seeds from 
which new plants will grow. The pro¬ 
cess of preparing the seeds has been going 
on long before the flower opens ; then, 
when it does open, it gives the signal, by 
its beauty or its scent, that all is ready. 

Insects promptly visit it, and by carry¬ 
ing to the flower some yellow pollen 
which they have got from another flower 
of the same kind they make the seed 
quite ready to grow into a new plant. 
When this is done the petals of the flower, 
which are the beautiful part we see, have 
no more use ; they drop off, and we say 



that the flower is dead. But this is not 
death ; it is part of the processes of the 
life of the plant that are going on from 
generation to generation. 

What Makes the Piano Play ? 

The simplest way of understanding 
this is really to take a piece of string 
and stretch it tight at both ends. This 
piece of string is like the wire inside 
a piano which you hit when you strike a 
note ; and the wire is stretched as the 
string is stretched. When the piano- 
tuner comes he goes-over all the wires 
inside the piano to see that they are 
stretched just as much as they ought 
to be. If you take this string and twang 
it you can see it moving backward and 
forward and can hear a low sound. 

When anything rhoves backward and 
forward like this we say it is vibrating, 
which simply means trembling. Every 
time it moves it makes a little wave in 
the air. If you make the string shorter, 
or stretch it tighter, it vibrates more 
quickly, and the musical note it gives 
out is a higher note, more like the 
treble of the piano. 


What Do We Mean By Sowing 
Wild Oats ? 

In the North the Danes call the heavy 
vapours which steam from the earth just 
before the season of vegetation Loki's 
Wild Oats ; when the fine weather comes 
they say that Loki has sown his -wild 
oats. Loki is the evil being of the North. 

We do not know if this is the origin 
of the phrase about a foolish and extrava¬ 
gant young man sowing his wild oats. 
Perhaps it is ; but there is something 
very interesting to be learned about real 
wild oats. It is said that if we take a 
head of these wild oats in a moistened 
state, and lay it carefully on a table, the 
next morning we shall find that it has 
moved some distance away. It is like 
a rolling stone. 

We must not imagine, however, that 
there is anything magical in this power 
of wild oats to move about. The spike 
of these oats is exceedingly hard, and 
does not yield like the ordinary spike of 
oats and barley; and so it comes about 
that the weight of the ears overbalances 
these sharp-pointed spikes and the head 
of corn goes tumbling and rolling over 
and over, like a stupid young man who 
cannot settle down to good steady work. 


CN NATURE STRIP © © THE ROSE AND ITS RELATIONS 


i 


! 



ROSE 


PLUM APRICOT PEACH CREENCACE BLACKBERRY APPLE QUINCE 

CHERRY ALMOND NECTARINE RASPBERRY STRAWBERRY PEAR MEDLAR 


Scientists have arranged plants in families, linking those constructed on the same principle; but, as we see here, members of a family are often very different 
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The Reading Time 
Now Coming On 


The winter may be the darkest ever 
known by our boys and girls of this 
land. 

If the war continues throughout the 
long winter there will be fewer chances 
of going to the kinema, fewer parties, 
and fewer entertainments. 

Many boys and girls will have home¬ 
work to.do, but even they will find 
time hanging heavily on their hands 
unless they really have some interest 
of their own. 

A good thing it will be to use 
the black-out well. One of the best 
ways of using it is reading. We 
should all find opportunities for much 
reading before springtime comes again 
to cheer the world and entice us out 
of doors. There is no reason why we 
should not read stories; but older 
boys and girls may care to read some¬ 
thing more serious. Here is a list of 
25 books every boy and girl should 
be familiar with before they are 16. 


The Bible 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales 
Shakespeare’s 
Plays 

Green’s Short 
History 

Addison’s Essays 
Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury 
Prescott’s Con¬ 
quest of Peru 
Treasure Island 
Alice in.Wonderland 
The Cloister and the 
Hearth 


The Arabian Nights 
Gulliver’s Travels 
Robinson Crusoe 
Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King 
The Vicar of 
Wakefield 

Kipling’s Jungle Book 
Bacon’s Essays 
David Copperfield 
Spenser’s Faerie 

Queene! 

Little Women 
Loma Doone 
Christmas Carol 
Black Beauty 
Scott’s Ivanhoe 


No boy or girl who has used part of 
the black-out in reading these books 
will feel that time has been wasted. 


There is, of course, one other book 
which might well have been designed 
expressly for such a time as this. 
It is Arthur Mee’s Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia, a treasury of wonder and in¬ 
spiration for all, and the very thing for 
the long winter nights now coming on. 


Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 89 the 
two neatest correct entries were sent in 
by Annie Child, St Peter’s Girls School, 
Cardiff; and Wilma Milne, Isla Bank 
Cottages, Keith, Banffshire. A prize of 
ten shillings has been sent to each of 
these readers. 

The 15 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

John Bishop, Hastings; Ian Christie, Edinburgh; 
Marion Davis, Guildford ; Mabel Donnan, Newtown- 
ards; Sybil Dyter, Northampton; V. Edwards, 
Ivybridge; Eric Finlay, Lisburn; D. J. Flight, 
Chad well Heath ; Dorothy Hillier, Ashford : Audrey 
Macvicar, Colne; Roy Perry, Brighton ; Catherine 
Shaw, Brentwood; Sheila Sleap, Nazeing; Robin 
Voller, Southall; Jean Wilkinson, South Woodford. 

The correct answers were : 

Bookcase. Carman. Corkscrew. Dog Rose. 
Drumstick. Egg Cup. Flagship. Footsteps. Horse 
Hair. Lighthouse. 


Poor Old Walnut Tree 

Sad it is to hear that the oldest and 
biggest black walnut tree on the North 
American continent has just perished 
at the hands of a woodcutter in St 
Catherines, Ontario. 

Estimated to be over 700 years old, 
the giant was growing before Columbus 
discovered America. It towered 80 feet 
high and its trunk was 21 feet in circum¬ 
ference. Its valuable wood is to be 
made into fine veneer. 


In character, in manners, in style, 
in all things, true supreme excellence 
is simplicity. Longfellow 


Tales of Last Time 


Private-Hunt of the 
Wiltshires 


Drofessor J. H, Morgan, who went 
out to the battlefield for the Home 
Office, came upon Private Hunt in the 
Field Hospital, found he was a Wilt¬ 
shire man, as the professor is, and so 
shook hands with him and sat talking 
by his bed. The soldier was a farm 
labourer an the piping times of peace, 
and there was not a man could beat 
him at mowing, or putting a' hackle 
on a rick, or driving a straight furrow. 

Professor Morgan asked Hunt if his 
parents were alive, and the soldier 
was back in his childhood at once. 

" No, zur; they be both gone to 
Kingdom Come,” he said. “ Poor old 
feyther,” he said, after a pause ; " I 
mind 'un now in his white smock all 
plaited in front, and mother in her 
cotton bonnet—you never zee ’em in 
Wiltshire now. They brought us all 
up on nine shillin’ a week—ten of us, 
we was.” 

“ I suppose you sometimes wish you 
were back in Wiltshire now ? ” 

" Zuintimes, zur,” he said wist¬ 
fully. “ It’ll be about over with 
lambing season now,” he added re¬ 
flectively. " Ay, and the may’ll soon 
be out in blossom. And the childer 
makin’ daisy-chains.” 

His mind went roaming among 
childhood’s memories, and his eyes 
took on a dreaming look. 

“ Mother, she were a good woman ; 
no better woman in the parish, 
parson did say. She taught us to say 
every night, ‘ Our Father, which art 
in heaven ’—I often used to think on 
it at night in the trenches. Them 
nights—they do make you think a 
lot. It be mortal queer up there— 
you feels as if you were on the edge 
of the world. I used to look up at 
the sky and mind me o’ them words 
in the Bible, ‘ When I conzider the 
heavens, the work o' Thy fingers, and 


the stars which Thou has made, what 
is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him ? ’ One do feel oncommon small 
in them trenches at night.” 

“ I suppose you’ve had a hot time 
up there ? " 

“ Ah, that I have. And I zeed some 
bad things.” 

“ Bad ? " 

“ Cruel, sir; mortal cruel, I be 
maning. We wur in an advance near 
Wypers. My platoon had to take a 
house. We knowed ’twould be hot 
work, and Jacob Scaplehorn an’ Oi 
did shake hands. ‘ Jarge,’ ’e zed, ‘ if 
I be took, write to my wife and tell 
’er it be the Lard’s will and she be not 
to grieve.’ And I zed, ‘ §0 be, Jacob, 
and you’ll do the same for. Oi ? ’ 
There wur a machine-gun in that 
there house—you know how they 
sputters. It cut down us poor chaps 
loike a reaper. And when it wur done, 
and we had claned our bay’nets in 
the straw, capt’n said, * Men, yon ha’ 
done your work as you ought to ha’ 
done.’ ’’ 

He paused for a moment. 

“ They be bad fellows," he mused. 
“ Oh, they be rotten bad. Twoads 
they be 1 But Oi’m afeared they be 
strong—there be so many on ’em.” 

“ So you are married,” Professor 
Morgan said. The eyes brightened in 
the flushed face. 

“ Yes, that Oi be; and Oi ’ave a 
little boy ; he be a sprack little chap.” 

A spasm of pain contracted his face. 
The nurse was hovering near, and the 
Professor rose to leave. 

" I fear you are in great pain ? ” he 
said. 

“ Ah,” came slowly back, “ but it 
wur worth it.” 

When the professor called the next 
day the bed was empty. Private 
George Hunt was gone. 


Look to the Kitchen Garden 


In addition to tightening his belt 
* John Bull will next year find 
himself changing his diet to a certain 
extent. 

This is specially true in the case of 
fruit and vegetables^ for many kinds 
of these are classed as luxuries by the" 
Ministry of Agriculture and farmers 
and fruit-growers will act in accord¬ 
ance with its instructions. Such fruits 
as raspberries and gooseberries will 
be as plentiful as Nature decrees, but 
strawberries will be scarcer because 
of the wastage involved in their 
production and the necessity of freeing 
soil for more important things. 

Cereals and potatoes will have to be 
grown on a far larger scale and this will 
mean a considerable reduction of 
growing space for such vegetables as 
asparagus and seakale, herbs and 
mint. Bulb fields and other flower 
crops will, of course, be fewer, but 
they certainly will not vanish entirely 
from the English landscape ; flowers 
also have their part to play in war, 
gentler though it may be. But as 
time goes on there will undoubtedly 
be a marked change of landscape in 
many parts of the country, for large 
numbers of the fields which help to 
make this green and pleasant land will 
change their uniform colour for more 


varied hues. Acres and acres of 
grassland will be ploughed up, and 
instead of turf there will be more 
vital crops of wheat and barley, oats 
and rye, peas and beans and sugar beet. 

England is to be made more self- 
supporting, and for this to be achieved, 
she must look not to her laurels, but 
rather to her meadows and hedgerows. 
Cultivated plant and wild plant alike 
must be made to yield a measure 
filled to overflowing, and to this end 
farmers and scientists will give un¬ 
stinting service. 

We have, in our own land, with ifs 
uncertain climate, many sorts of 
edible fungus ; the hedges and copses 
afford blackberries and nuts, favoured 
sites abound in wild strawberries, and 
the fringes of pastoral land abound in 
growths acceptable to the instructed 
gatherer, who may still have a wild 
cabbage if he chooses. 

We have invented no new thing in 
the botanical world, but merely 
improved On original stocks and 
multiplied them by skilful experiment 
and cultivation. All the vegetables we 
eat are Nature’s gift, improved or 
fostered by man. 

We have created nothing in the 
botanical world ; we merely improve 
on what we find. 


NEWS 

DICTIONARY 

Ankara. Sometimes spelled Angora, 
this is the town in Anatolia which the 
Turks chose as their capital in 1920 in 
place of Constantinople, 220 miles 
distant. Ankara, a flourishing city in the 
time of the Persians and Romans, was 
chosen because of its remoteness from 
the coast. 

Blockade. A term used in inter¬ 
national law for the prevention of goods 
entering or leaving an enemy country by 
land or sea. Neutral States are affected 
most by a blockade by sea, for if their 
ships try to approach the ports of a 
blockaded country they and their cargoes 
are liable to be confiscated by the block¬ 
ading force. English and American law 
insists that any blockade must be effec¬ 
tive, that is, conducted by a force 
sufficient to render the approach of the 
neutral ship dangerous to that ship. 

Bureaucracy. This is a word used 
in a critical sense for government by 
officials when they invest their depart¬ 
ments with an importance which tends 
to injure the State. Our free parliamen¬ 
tary system exerts control over Ministers 
in charge of Departments, because they 
have to answer to the representatives of 
the people for their actions and those of 
their subordinates. 

Profiteering'. Measures are in hand 
to stop profiteering—the word used for 
taking advantage of a national crisis to 
raise prices unduly in the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of goods. So 
serious did this evil become during the 
Great War that the Government intro¬ 
duced a bill to check it, giving power to 
the Board of Trade to investigate com¬ 
plaints and prosecute the offender, who 
was liable to a fine of £200 or six months 
imprisonment. 

Propaganda. It is often used now 
for the deliberate distortion or exaggera¬ 
tion of the truth, or the invention of 
fictitious news, but the word had a 
religious origin. In the 16th century 
Pope Gregory founded in Rome a 
College of Propaganda with the object 
of propagating the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church by missionary work 
and other means. Propaganda is 
another word for advertisement, and 
when it is applied to religious and 
commercial purposes it is a legitimate 
form of activity, but its political appli¬ 
cation in recent years has brought the 
word into disrepute. Propaganda has 
been a powerful weapon in the hands 
of Dictators, who have brutally silenced 
all other sources of public information 
and criticism. 

Shells and Bombs. Both shells and 
bombs contain high explosive, but there 
is a marked difference between them. 
A shell is fired from a rifled gun, and the 
case has to be strong to enable it to be 
fired without bursting. Therefore the 
case is heavy, while the quantity of 
explosive it contains is small relatively 
to the weight of the metal. A bomb is 
dropped or released from an aeroplane 
and it is not necessary, therefore, for its 
case to be very strong and heavy. 
Therefore, the amount of explosive in it 
is large in relation to the metal in its case. 
An aeroplane bomb can sink a ship by 
exploding close to it without touching. 

Territorial Waters. The proposal 
of the 21 American Republics at the 
Panama Conference to declare a zone of 
300 miles from their coasts as neutral 
has raised a big problem. This country 
has always insisted on three miles from 
the coast as the farthest distance to 
which the rights of a State could extend, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of finding 
out whether a ship was within or without 
a line at a greater distance from the 
coast. In time of peace Territorial 
Waters and their rights are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with fishing, but when its neigh¬ 
bours are at war the three miles of sea 
are of vital importance to a neutral. 
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SATURN AT HSS G H Q of English History 

NEAREST TO US This Realm, This Hampshire 


Coming: Eclipse of 
the Moon 

By the C N Astronomer 

The planet Saturn will be at his 
nearest to us on Sunday, October 22, 
when he will be 771,900,000 miles 
away—about twice that of the brilliant 
Jupiter. Saturn may be easily identified 
in the south-east sky a little way to the 
left of Jupiter, Saturn being the next 
brightest object in that part of the sky. 
He is brighter now than he has appeared 
for many years, for he has not only come 
nearer than for 20 years past, but his 
splendid Ring System has opened out to 
the extent shown in the picture, and will 
continue to open out for the next six 
years, thus adding to his brilliance. 

We have now the grand and most 
unusual spectacle of the three nearest of 
the outer planets. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, ranged in their relative order 
outwards and forming a line across the 



Saturn and the five nearest of his nine moons 
showing the extent to which his rings are open 
at present 

evening sky from west to east, with 
Jupiter and Saturn unusually near the 
Earth. In addition, Uranus, the next in 
order of distance, is still farther to the 
east of Saturn and in line with the others. 
Thus it becomes the most remarkable 
array of worlds seen for centuries. Mars 
is now declining in brilliancy ; soon he 
will be less bright than Saturn. 

In the early morning of Saturday, 
October 28, the Moon will be almost 
entirely eclipsed by the Earth’s shadow. 
At the middle of the eclipse (which occurs 
soon after half-past seven. Summer 
Time) only a thin strip of the Moon’s 
southern edge will remain partially 
illuminated by the Sun, while all the rest 
will be immersed in the umbra, or dark 
shadow. There, were we on the Moon, 
the Sun would appear entirely hidden ; 
along the thin strip covered by penumbra, 
or partial shadow, the Sun would appear 
only partially eclipsed. 

Even at mid-eclipse the entire disc of 
the Moon is likely to be perceptible, 
because a certain amount of sunlight 
will be refracted from the Earth’s 
atmospheric ring on to the Moon’s 
eclipsed surface ; moreover, a propor¬ 
tion of the Sun’s coronal light would be 
added—a very grand sight if it could be 
observed from the airless Moon. 

A Superb Spectacle 

We can picture the spectacle of the 
almost black disc of the Earth, nearly four 
times the width that the Moon appears 
to us, surrounded with a brilliant ring 
of its atmospheric light, shading from 
reddish on its inner side to bluish oh 
its outer periphery. From each side of 
this Ring of Light would extend the 
pearly streamers of the hidden Sun’s 
corona. Thus the Earth would be pre¬ 
sented with a superb halo of varied hue 
and with celestial wings of radiant 
streamers. 

The Full Moon will be rather low in 
the west when the first trace of the dark 
shadow or umbra appears about six 
o’clock. During the next hour and a half 
the shadow will spread upwards and 
towards the left across the Moon’s face 
until all but the narrow strip is obscured. 
But by then the Moon will be almost 
setting, which occurs about 7.47. The 
end of the eclipse will not, therefore, be 
observable in this country, but the rising 
dawn during the progress of the eclipse 
will tend to make it quite a weird 
spectacle. G. F. M. 


Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 
Edited by Arthur Mce. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s 6 d) 

r TTns superb new volume of the 
King's England is the 24th of the 
series, but the first to be published 
since the King’s England declared war, 
and happily it -seems to crystallise all 
that is most worthy and most vital 
in our rough island story. 

In 500 pages Hampshire is revealed 
not only as a county of infinite charm 
and interest, but as one where English 
history has made its headquarters. 
The book has also 180 pictures 
eloquently proclaiming the loveliness 
of the Hampshire scene, her hills and 
woods, her rivers and coast, her noble 
buildings, and the ancient churches 
with their priceless heritage. 

Duty and Preparedness 

Hampshire’s million acres are an 
epitome of the varying types of 
scenery making up this green and 
pleasant land, and its history is like a 
summary of all English history from 
the days of the invaders. If we would 
trace the very origins of the monarchy 
we turn to Hampshire. If we would 
think of the Englishman’s undying 
love of freedom we may read Hamp¬ 
shire’s story and find that spirit under¬ 
lined throughout the centuries. If we 
would think of the sea that has made 
us wljat we are we think of ships 
beating up the Channel to old South¬ 
ampton, city of matchless achieve¬ 
ment. If we would think of our watch¬ 
words today. Duty and Preparedness, 
we can do no better than think of 
Portsmouth, which has two ships that 
fought at Trafalgar, one of them still 
afloat. 

What names are here to conjure 
with ! There is Silchester, where the 
greatest Roman city in Britain lies 
under a field; and Porchester, a 
mightier monument of Rome than 
Hadrian’s Wall. There is Bucklers 
Hard which built ships for Nelson, 
and Romsey with a house King John 
built for his daughter. There is 
Bishop’s Waltham where Lionheart 
was entertained, and Cheriton where 


2000 Englishmen fell when King and 
Parliament were fighting. It is truly 
said that if Hampshire had no other 
history than that of Winchester, 
resting-place of Saxon kings and 
royal home of the Conqueror, it 
would suffice. 

If we would praise famous men, 
what a host is here ! We can summon 
up a vision of Henry the Fifth bound 
for Agincourt, or of Nelson off with his 
band of brothers. We meet Isaac 
Newton at Otterboume, Edward Gib¬ 
bon at Buriton, Gilbert White making 
himself immortal at Selborne, Richard 
Cromwell living the life of a squire at 
Ilursley, Robert Southey spending 
happy days at Burton, Wellington at 
home at Stratfieldsaye and the last 
of the Napoleons at Farnborough. 
There is no end here to famous names: 
John Pounds, Isaac Watts, Charles 
Dickens, Sir John Millais, Lord Pal¬ 
merston, Jane Austen, all these come 
into Hampshire’s story. 

In Winchester, of course, Hampshire 
has one of the brightest jewels in 
England’s diadem, with a thousand 
facets of beauty and splendour. But 
it has also Christchurch and Romsey, 
Norman gems of undimmed lustre, and 
Beaulieu Abbey, time-honoured frag¬ 
ment as lovely as any ruin in the land. 

A Pageant Splendidly 
Displayed 

Of the glories bequeathed to us by the 
Middle Ages Hants has full measure, 
and this book deals with them in 
masterly fashion. But this county 
also holds rich store for those who love 
the humbler village, whether for its 
church or for its story. It has slips, 
as everything human has, and calls 
Andover a village instead of a town ; 
but it is unique in its comprehensive 
knowledge of the county. 

Here is the pageant of a great 
English county splendidly displayed 
for all to behold. Here is a book oF 
Hampshire filled to overflowing with 
all that can hold an Englishman's 
interest in his native land. Truly 
there is fascination as well as great 
achievement in these pages. 


The Government’s Eye 
on Everything 


"VZoung readers may wonder why it is 
necessary for the Government to 
keep so close an e\ T e on everything in 
war time, why it must appoint 
officers for such things as the control 
of the felling and sale of timber. 

The control will be gently exercised, 
provided that rational methods are 
followed by those who sell and those 
who buy. It is important, however, 
to ensure that there shall be no waste 
of money, labour, or plant, and so a 
divisional officer in every timber¬ 
bearing district is there on the spot 
for consultation and advice. 

One great deal during the last war 
may serve as an example and a 
warning. A fine group of trees was 
bought for immediate felling, the 
purchaser being left, as present-day 
purchasers generally are, to arrange 
for felling and haulage. 

• When the work was to begin it was 
found that the countryside had been 


NO MORE BURNING 
OF 60FFEE 

Making 1 Door-Knobs 
With it 

A new use has been found for coffee, 
which last year Brazil was burning 
because there was no sale for it. 

It can be made by a new process 
into another of those plastic materials 
of which examples are seen all round us: 
in door-knobs, in combs and the 
backs of brushes, in unbreakable cups, 
and in insulators for electric cables. 

The coffee plastic will fulfil many of 
these uses, if not all of them, and it has 
a particular quality of its own because 
it may be produced in green, red, 
mahogany, brown and yellow, and 
black without dyeing. It derives these 
colours naturally from the green coffee 
beans out of which it is produced. 

It is moulded at a pressure of 2000 to 
5000 lbs to the square inch, and when 
-further treated by the processes now 
perfected in the Brazil research labora¬ 
tories, it can be drilled, sawn, and 
polished, and turned into the required 
shapes. A bag of coffee weighing 
132 lbs is converted into a plastic 
material of 40 square feet area and 
one inch thick. In its manufacture a 
by-product of more than a gallon of 
coffee-oil is obtained, and this can be 
used for lubrication, or in paint. 

The Leaf of the 
Laburnum 

The laburnum, which comes from 
Southern France and Hungary, is called 
the golden chain tree. How wonderful 
it looks, with its thousands of long 
golden sprays. It can be trained into 
arches, or twisted into 
screens, walks, and 
pergolas. One of the 
best varieties is vossi. 

The laburnum be¬ 
longs to the pea 
family, but little 
children should be 
warned against eat¬ 
ing the seeds, as they 
are rather poisonous. 

The variety known , 
as Scotch laburnum really comes irom 
Europe ; it flowers later, has darker, 
shinier leaves, and is not so bright. 

Laburnums can be trained also as 
climbers, the best varieties being crosses 
•between the Scotch and ordinary 
laburnum. The leaves are in threes. 



denuded of all its practised woodmen, 
who were by this time fighting in 
France ; and there was no tackle for 
haulage. The trees, bought for war¬ 
time timber, were still standing when 
the Armistice was concluded. 

Allotments, too, are again a Govern¬ 
ment concern, as the Minister for 
Agriculture has once more been re¬ 
minding the nation. Here again 
extraordinary things happened in the 
earlier days of the former emergency. 

In one case a great series of plots 
was laid out in a public park, but the 
site chosen lay at the bottom of a 
steep hill, so that when the allotment- 
holders visited their holdings after 
the first storm, to their dismay they 
found that floods had washed their 
entire crops out of the ground. 

In another instance grand turf 
200 years old was ploughed up only 
to reveal that there was not soil 
enough below to grow a single potato. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of October 1914 

Tragic News from the Arctic. There is 
bad news from the Arctic, where at least 
three expeditions were known to be in 
peril. The wreck of Stefansson’s ship, 
the Ivarluk, led to the crew setting out 
for Wrangel Island, from where a mes¬ 
senger made his way to civilisation, when 
a ship was sent to rescue the others. 
Eight whites and the Eskimo family 
accompanying them have been brought 
back, but three of the leading men died 
on the island, while eight who left the 
ship did not reach the island, and must 
have perished. 

There is bad news also from the 
Suvorin and the Brusiloff expeditions. 
The leader of the Suvorin expedition 
died, and his vessel has managed to 
reach safety by burning'the timber of 
tlie deck for fuel. On its way this lost 
expedition fell in with two surviving 
members of the lost Brusiloff expedition, 
who reported that their vessel was adrift 
and helpless off Cape Flora. 

The Shackleton expedition, which is 
to march across Antarctica, has set sail. 
It started on the day war between Eng¬ 
land and Germany was declared. Its 
leader offered his service to the King for 
fighting, but the King would not hear of 
the expedition being abandoned. 


/ 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE TOLD IN AN HOUR 


A Short Version of Daniel Defoe’s 
Immortal Story, in Two Instalments 


/ Co To Sea 

T was born of a good family in the city 
of York. My father had given me a 
competent share of learning and designed 
me for the law ; but I would be satisfied 
in nothing but going to sea. My mind was 
filled with thoughts of seeing the world. 

At length, on September r, 1651, I left 
home, and went on board a ship bound for 
London. The ship was no sooner out of 
the Humber than the wind began to blow 
and the sea to rise in a'most frightful 
manner; and I was most inexpressibly sick 
in body and” terrified in mind. The next 
day, however, the wind abated, and for 
several days the weather continuedxalm. 

The sixth day of our being at sea we came 
into Yarmouth Roads and cast anchor. Our 
troubles were not yet over, however, for a 
few days later the wind increased till it blew: 
a terrible storm indeed. I began to see 
terror in the faces even of the seamen them¬ 
selves ; and as the captain passed me I 
could hear him softly to himself say, several 
times, " We shall be all lost 1 ” 

My horror of mind put me into such a 
condition that I can by no words describe 
it. The storm increased, and the seamen 
every now and then cried out the ship would 
founder. One of the men cried out that we 
had sprung a leak, and all hands were called 
to the pumps ; but, the water increasing in 
the hold, it was apparent that the ship 
would founder. We fired guns for help, 
and a ship just ahead of us ventured a 
boat out. It was with the utmost hazard the 
boat came near us, but at last we got all 
into it, and got into shore, and walked 
afterwards on foot to Yarmouth. 

Having some money in my pocket, I 
travelled to London, and there got ac¬ 
quainted with the master of a ship which 
traded on the coast of Guinea. This captain 
told me if I would, make a voyage with 


him I might do some trading on my own 
account. I embraced the offer. I raised £40, 
which I laid out in toys, beads, and such 
trifles as the captain said were most in 
demand on the Guinea Coast. It was a 
prosperous voyage. It made me both a 
sailor and a merchant, for my adventure 
yielded me on my return to London almost 
£300, and this filled me with those aspiring 
thoughts which have since so completed 
my ruin. 

I was now set up as a Guinea trader, and 
made up my mind to go the same voyage 
again ; but this was the unhappiest voyage 
ever man made, for as we were off the 
African shore we were surprised by a 
Moorish rover of Salee, who gave chase 
with all sail. About three in the afternoon 
he came up with us, and after a great fight 
we were forced to yield, and were sold as 
.slaves. 

I was fortunate enough to fall into 
the hands of a master who treated me 
with kindness. He frequently went fishing, 
and as I was dexterous in catching fish he 
never went w'thout me. One day he sent 
me out with a Moor to catch fish for him. 
Then notions of deliverance darted into my 
thoughts, and I prepared not for fishing but 
for a voyage. When everything was ready 
we sailed away to the fishing-grounds. Pur¬ 
posely catching nothing, I said we had 
better go farther out. The Moor agreed, and 
I ran the boat out near a league farther; 
then I brought to as if I would fish. Instead 
of that, however, I stepped forward, and, 
stooping behind the Moor, took him by 
surprise and tossed him overboard. He rose 
to the surface, and called on me to take him 
in. For reply I presented a gun at him, and 
told him if he came nearer the boat I would 
shoot him, and that as the sea was calm he 
might easily swim ashore. So he turned 
about and swam for the shore, and I make 
no doubt but he reached it with ease. 



The Footprint in the Sand—see next week’s instalment 


About ten days afterwards I came in 
sight of a Portuguese ship. On coming 
nearer they hailed me, but I understood not 
a word. At last a.Scotch sailor called to me, 
and I answered I was an Englishman, and 
had made my escape from the Moors. They 
then very kindly took me in. 

We had a very good voyage to the Brazils, 
and when we reached our destination the 
captain recommended me to an honest man 
who had a sugar plantation. Here I settled 
down for a while, and learned the planting 
of sugar. Then I took a piece of land and 
became a planter myself. My affairs 
prospered, and had I continued in the 
station I was now in I had room for many 
happy things to have yet befallen me ; but 
I was still to be the agent of my own 
miseries. 

Lord of an Island and Alone 

Come of my neighbours, hearing that I had 
a knowledge of Guinea trading, pro¬ 
posed to fit out a vessel and send her to the 
coast of Guinea to purchase Negroes to work 
in our plantations. I was well pleased 
with the idea ; and when they asked me 
to go to manage the trading part, I forgot 
all the perils and hardships of the sea 
and agreed to go. A ship being fitted out, 
we set sail on September 1, 1659, 

After crossing the line violent hurricanes 
took 11s, and drove us out of the way of all 
human commerce. In this distress, one 
morning, there -was a cry of Land 1 and 
almost at the same moment the ship struck 
against a sandbank. We took to a boat and 
worked towards the land ; but before we 
could reach it a raging wave came rolling 
astern of us and overset the boat. We were 
all thrown into the sea, and out of* fifteen 
none escaped but myself. I managed 
somehow to scramble to shore, and clam¬ 
bered up the cliffs, and sat me down on 
the grass half-dead. Night coming on me, 
I took up my lodging in a tree. 

When I woke it was broad day, the 
weather clear, and the storm abated. What 
surprised me most was that in the night the 
ship had been lifted from the bank by the 
swelling tide and driven ashore almost as 
far as the place where I landed. 

I swam out to the ship, and found that 
her stern lay lifted up on the bank. All 
the ship's provisions were dry, and I 
filled my pockets and ate as I went about 
for I had no time to lose. .We had several 
spare yards and planks, and with these I 
made a raft. I emptied three of the 
seamen’s chests, let them down upon the 
raft, and filled them with provisions. I 
also let down the carpenter’s chest, and 
some arms and ammunition—all of which, 
after much labour, I got safely to land. 

My next .work was to view the country. 
Where I was I yet knew not, but after I had 
got to the top of a hill which rose up very 
steep and high I saw that I was in an 
island, uninhabited except by wild beasts. 

I now began to consider that I might yet 
get many things out of the ship which 
would be useful to me ; so every day at 
low water I went oh board and brought 
away something or other until I had the 
biggest magazine that was ever laid up, I 
believe, for one man. I verily believe, had 
the calm weather held, I should have 
brought away the whole ship piece by piece ; 
but it blew a storm, and next morning, 
behold, no more ship was to be seen. I 
must not forget that I brought on shore 
two cats and a dog. He was a trusty ser¬ 
vant to me many years. I wanted nothing 
that he could fetch me, nor any company. I 
only wanted him to talk to me, but that he 
could not do. Later, I managed to catch a 
parrot, which did much to cheer my loneli¬ 
ness. I taught him to speak, and it would 
have done your heart good to have heard 
the pitying tones in which he used to sav, 
“ Robin—poor Robin Crusoe 1 ” 


I now went in search of a place where to 
fix my dwelling. I found a little plain on 
the side of a rising-hill, whichWas there as 
steep as a house-side, so that nothing could 
come down to me from the top. On the 
side of this rock was a hollow space like 
the entrance of a cave, before which I 
resolved to pitch my tent. Before I set 
up my tent I drew a half-circle by the hol¬ 
low place, which extended backwards about 
twenty yards. In this half-circle I planted 
two rows of strong stakes, driving them 
into the ground like piles, above five feet 
and a half high, and sharpened at the top. 
Then I took some pieces of cable I had 
found in the ship, and laid them in rows 
one upon another between the stakes ; and 
this fence was so strong that neither man 
nor beast could get into it or over it. 
The -entrance I made to be by a short 
ladder to go over the top, and when I 
was in I lifted the ladder after me. 

Inside the fence, with infinite labour, I 
carried all my riches, provisions, ammuni¬ 
tion, and stores. And I made me a large 
tent also, to preserve me from the rains. 
When I had done this I began to work my 
way into the rock. All the earth and 
stones I dug out I laid up within my 
fence, and thus I made me a cellar. 

In the middle of my labours it happened 
that I found a little bag with husks of corn 
and dust in it. Wishing to make use of 
the .bag, I shook it out on one side of my 
fortification. It was a little before the 
great rains that I ■ threw this stuff away, 
not remembering that I had thrown any¬ 
thing there.; about a month after I saw 
some green stalks shooting up. I was 
perfectly astonished when, after a little 
longer time, I saw ten or twelve ears of 
barley. I carefully saved the ears of this 
corn, you may be sure, and resolved to 
sow them all again. When my corn was 
ripe, I used a cutlass as a scythe, and cut 
off the ears and rubbed them out with my 
hands. At the end of my harvesting I had 
nearly two bushels of rice, and two and a 
half of barley. I kept all this for seed, and 
bore the want of bread with patience. 

I soon found that I needed many things 
to make me comfortable. First I wanted 
a chair and a table, for without them I 
must live like a savage. So I set to work. 
I had never handled^, tool^in my life, but 
I had a saw, an axe, and several hatchets, 
and I soon learned to use them all. If I 
wanted a board I had to chop down a tree. 
From the trunk of the tree I cut a log of 
the length my board was to be. Then I 
split the log, and with infinite labour 
hewed it flat till it'was as thin as a board. 
I made myself a table and a chair. From 
time to time I made many useful things. 
From a piece of ironwood, cut in the forest 
with great labour, I made a spade to dig 
with. Then I wanted a pick-axe, but for 
long I could not .think > how I was to get 
one. At length I made use of crowbars 
from the wreck. These I heated in the 
fire, and, little by little, shaped them till 
I made a pick-axe. 

At first I felt the need of baskets in 
which to- carry things, so I set to work as 
a basket-maker. It came to my mind that 
the twigs of the tree whence I cut my 
stakes might serve. I found them to my 
purpose, and during the next rainy season I 
employed myself in making baskets. 

I had, however, one want greater than 
all the others—bread. My barley was very 
fine, the grains were large and smooth ; 
but before I could make bread I must 
grind the grains into flour. I spent many 
a day to find out a stone to cut 'hollow 
and make fit for a mortar, and . could find 
none ; nor were the rocks of the island of 
hardness sufficient. • So I gave it over and 
rounded a great block of hard wood and, 
with the help of fire, made a hollow in it. 
I made a heavy pestle of ironwood. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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You have seen Mickey Mouse 
and his friends at the pictures 
— now you can play with 
them by your own fireside 
with the help of this jolly 
new card game. Mothers and 
fathers, as well as the children, 
all enjoy MICKEY'S FUN 
FAIR, which introduces all 
the favourite Walt Disney 
characters, from Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, Donald 
Duck and Horace Horsecollar, 
to Goofy and the Big Bad 
Wolf. They’re all together 
in this fascinating game, as 
lively, bright and cheerful as 
ever. 

MICKEY'S FUN FAIR 
consists of a double pack 
of accurately 'coloured cards 
reproduced from Walt Disney 
paintings. Full instructions 
are included, and any number 
of people can play at any 
time, anywhere. It’s just the 
thing for dark evenings, and 
a most absorbing pastime. 
Do not be without a pack 
of MICKEY’S FUN FAIR. 


s 2'6 


FUN FAIR 


Published, by Castell Bros., Ltd., London and Glasgow. Of all good Stationers and Stores , 

By permission, Walt Disney-Mickey Mouse, Ltd. 


WRIG LEY’S 

keeps you on top 
of your formflSBk 

<4 



Countless good footballers take a packet 
of WRIGLEY’S healthful GUM on 
to the field. They find chewing 
WRIGLEY’S the best way of keeping 
fresh right through a gruelling game. 

There are two flavours. Spearmint and 
P.K.—both of them delicious. 

A j t k A A A AAAA A A A A A A AA A 


PACKET^ 

\ famous 

flavours to choosefrom E.T.22 



PRICES 
I/-, 2/6, 
5 /-, 7 / 6 , 
and 10/6 


aW. , 


On Sale at all Stationers, 
Stores and Toyshops. 
Order from Harrods of 
Knights bridge,. Bent alls, 
Kingston - on - Thames , 
Gamages, Bootsl Station¬ 
ery Departments, or from 
branches of Timothy 
White, W.H.Smith&Son. 
Wyman & Sons, or 
Burnsides. Ltd. 


sta&ajtik 


of 

STAK-A-STIK! 

There’s a heap of fun in 
■STAK-A-STIK—and 
skill, too 1 Y'ou have to 
build up a pyramid of 
coloured sticks, and the. 
player who can add 
sticks longest without 
disturbing the structure 
wins. It’s tremendously 
exciting ! A girl of 15, 
without previous expe¬ 
rience, built a stack of 
7,000 sticks. Could you 
better that ? 


CROWN-UPS 
ADORE IT! 

CHILDREN 
LOVE 
IT! 


THE “BLACK-OUT” 

HAS BROUGHT TO LIGHT many new pressing 
problems in tlic homes of the very poor visited so regu¬ 
larly by the Deaconesses from our seven Mission 
Centres. WE MUST CONTINUE to riso to the 
great occasion, comforting anxious mol hers, whether 
they are parted from their far-away children or have 
their little ones still in their care in East London. 
ALSO WE MUST CHEER and hearten MANY 
OLD MEN living in poverty and loneliness. If you 
can come to onr aid with a generous gift, please do so 
soon and liberally.—It.R.V.P. The Rev. Percy Inesox, 
EAST END MISSION, Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 
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THE BRANLTUB 





Here are fourteen kinds of ships. Do you know what (heir names are ? The list will be given next week. 


Convenient Rock ; 

A young man had been ex¬ 
plaining to a lady friend 
that the Eddystone ' Light¬ 
house was built on a rock in 
the English Channel. 

“ How curious,” said the 
lady, “ that the rock should 
be just where they wanted a 
lighthouse.” 

The Picnic 



l happened to be passing by, 
So'please don’t think me rude ! 
That really is a jolly pie— 

I hope I don’t intrude ! 

A Weather Calendar 

January snowy, 

J February flowy, 

March blowy, 

April showery. 

May flowery, 

June bowery, 

July moppy, 

August croppy, 

September poppy, 

October breezy, 

November wheezy, 
December freezy. 

What County is This ? 


Legal Verbosity 

Tsjo better illustration of legal 
verbosity could be cited 
than this passage from a con¬ 
veyance deed for forty acres. 
It conveys all and singular, 
■appurtenances, appendages, 
advowsons, benefits, commons, 
curtilages, ■ cow-houses, corn- 
cribs, dairies, dovecots, ease¬ 
ments, emoluments, freeholds, 
features, ' furniture, fixtures, 
gardens, homestalls, improve¬ 
ments, immunities, limekilns, 
meadozvs, ’ marshes, mines, 
minerals, orchards, parks, 
pie as tire grounds, pigeon 
houses, pigstyes, quarries, re¬ 
mainders, reversions, rents, 
rights, ways, water-courses, 
windmills, together with every 
other necessary right, immunity, 
privilege, and advantage of 
whatsoever name, nature, or 
description. 

An Enigma 

My birthplace is the teeming 
Earth, 

My dwelling-place the sky; 

Tis to the Sun I owe my birth, 

. On Earth’s fair, couch I lie. 

I'm seldom welcqme when I come, 
Yet wished for when away, 

Em always grumbled at by some, 
And never asked to stay. 

But if I’m an unwelcome guest 
■ To'me’tis little matter, 

I often come with wondrous zest 
To gala and regatta. 

Answer next week 

Ici on Parle Francais 




Answer next week 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


8 - 


1 12 


1/5 


16 


13 


1 14 


17 


1 19 


921 


22 


Reading Across. 2 . Com 
merce. 7. Worn oil the foot 
9. To leave out. 11. Father 

12. To spread abroad. 14 
’French for of. .-15. Atten 
dants of a distinguished per¬ 
son. 18. The ocean. 19. A 
short sleep. 21. Levelled 
with the ground. 24. 
Autumn. 26. Small rodent. 
28. Editor.* 29. The shel¬ 
tered side. 30. Outsize.* 
.31. Said of hopeful prospects. 
32. We get this from 20 down. 

Reading Down. * 1. A 
poisonous snake. 2. In the 
direction of. 3. Slumber. 
4. A tract, of. hilly, grassy 
land. 5. A printer’s measure. 
6. Devoured. 8. A long¬ 
eared rodent. 10. A notion. 

13. Lubricates. 16. A noble¬ 
man. 17. To unravel. 18. 
More secure. 20. The Fourth 
Estate. 22. France is ours. 
23. Regular. 25. Bustle. 
27. Near the ground. 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer' next week 


20 


25 


23 


m2 9 


126 


27 


930 


32 


Mirror of Fashion 

Quoth a Goat who had seen his 
~ reflection • '■ 

In a pond, “Though niy beard’s a 
protection 

Against cold, I suppose, 

As the fashion now goes, 

I must shave off my hairy com¬ 
plexion.” 

Uneducated Bird 

“ Y ou sa Y that the parrot I 
sold you talks slang ? ” 
asked the dealer of a customer. 

" Yes, it’s perfectly dread¬ 
ful," was the reply. “ And 
only yesterday I heard him 
split an infinitive.” 

What Happened on Your Birthday 




Chaucer 

Oct. 22. Franz Liszt bom . 1811 

23. Battle- of Edgehill . . 1642 

24. Tycho Brahe dietl . . 1601 

25. Chaucer died . . . 1400 

‘26. Hogarth died . . . 1764 

27. Battle of Newbury . . 1644 

28. Stanley found Living¬ 

stone .1871 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is"in the 
south-west, Jupiter and 
Saturn ate in 
the south-east, 
and Uranus is 
in the east. 
In the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it may be seen at 7 o’clock on 
Sunday evening, October 22. 

Arithmetical Problem 

Two brothers were discussing 
their ages. 

“ I am twice as old now as 
you were when I was as old 
as you are now,” said George. 

“ Yes,” replied Fred, “ and 
when I am as old as you are 
our joint ages will be sixty- 
three.” 

How old were George and 
Fred at the time they were 

speaking ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Beheadei Word. ‘ Shark, hark, ark 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 


Domino Froblem 

In figures the sum 
would be: 

2 8 4 

3 9 1 . 

6 _ 7_5 

Pictured Proverb 

A cat may look at 
a king 

Boy’s Names 

Ronald Arnold, 
Roland (beLls, 
hoRse, stAmp, 
feNce, baDge, stOoi). 


La cuiller La tasse La soucoupe 

spoon cup saucer 

J’ai refu un cadeau—une tasse 
et une soucoupe, avec une jolie 
bordure de roses. A present il 
me faut une cuiller d’argent. 

/ have had a present—a cup and 
saucer with a pretty border of roses. 
Now l want a silver spoon. 

A Question of Weight 

^nswer this question 
quickly : Which weighs 
most, a pint of milk or a pint 
of cream ? 

Most people without think¬ 
ing, answer, “ A pint of 
cream,” the cream being so 
much thicker than milk ; but 
it is obvious that, as cream 
floats on milk, it must be the 
lighter substance. 


Jacko Fills in a Gap 


'TTie football season was in 
full swing, and Jacko, 
as interested as ever, longed 
to see the big struggle be¬ 
tween Monkeyville and Ape- 
town. But it would cost six¬ 
pence, and he hadn’t a penny. 

Well, he would have to 
earn it somehow. 

His chance came that morn- 


“ Chap must be buying up 
the place,” he muttered. And 
then an idea came into his 
head. He’d drive down to 
the green and back. 

He sprang up into the 
driving seat, shook the reins, 
and they were off. 

“ Coo ! This is fine ! " 
thought Jacko. 



Over went the tricycle ! 


ing when a smart dogcart 
drove down the High Street 
and came to a stop in front 
of the Stores. 

A stranger was driving it, 
and, catching sight of Jacko, 
he called him. ’ “ Hi, you ! 
Want to earn sixpence ? ” 

There was no doubt about 
that. “ Mind my horse, then,” 
smiled the stranger, jumping 
down, “ while I do a bit of 
shopping.” 

He was gone some time, 
and Jacko got tired of waiting. 


At the green he turned. 
Facing him was the pond, 
and by it stood a baker's 
tricycle, with J its load of 
crisp new bread. 

As Jacko swung the dog¬ 
cart round one of the wheels 
caught the tricycle. It wobbled. 

Jacko caught his breath. 
Would it ? It did. Over it 
went, splash ! And out rolled 
the loaves into the water ! 

There was no sixpence, 
and no football match that 
day for him. 


PATRIOTISM 

A Boy Talks With 
a Man 

The Boy. What is the meaning of 
this word Patriotism ? 

The Man. Ah, that is a fine old 
word. All Europe has it in varying 
forms, which are very much alike, 
meaning love of one’s country. 

The Boy. Isn’t it natural to love 
the place where one was bom ? 

The Man. Yes, but the word means 
more than that. The Greeks termed 
patriots those who defended their 
fellow-countrymen, their rights and 
liberties. We are right to regard 
patriotism as the love of one’s own 
people, and this love of men, bound 
up with love of scenes known from 
childhood, makes patriotism a many- 
sided thing, linking us with all that 
makes life worth living. 

The Boy. Does patriotism mean 
that we must love only our country ? 

The Man. No, because the love we 
have for our native land helps us to 
understand and appreciate the love 
that other peoples have for their own 
homelands. The true patriot is there¬ 
fore not narrow-minded. He delights 
in,patriotism as a virtue belonging to 
all mankind, and respects all the races 
of men for their devotion to fatherland. 
He can readily enter into their 
thoughts. He finds good in the shades 
of difference between them. 

The Boy. I suppose it is like 
family love. I’m fond of my brother 
Tom, and I would stick up for him 
anywhere, but I have a chum with 
whom I get on even better—I don’t 
know why. So, I expect, I could soon 
make myself at home in a foreign land, 
while loving England all the time. 

The Man. I am glad you feel like 
that. The patriotism that hates 
foreign lands because they are foreign 
is a poor thing. It merely expresses 
fear and dislike of what is strange. It 
is a sham ; it is the fruit of ignorance. 
People who have travelled much lose 
that fear and welcome what is different 
as refreshing to the spirit. When he 
finds something abroad different and 
admirable the true patriot longs to 
introduce it to his own country. 

The Boy. Wouldn’t it be good to 
get rid of patriotism, then, and to 
cherish love for all mankind ? . 

The Man. In a sense, yes, but 
dom’t forget that our powers are 
limited and that if we serve our own 
country well we are doing as much as 
our powers permit. Love for all men 
is truly shown if we begin at home. 
Patriotism might almost be defined as 
doing our duty to mankind in the place 
where best we can exercise it. A man 
who serves his family also serves his 
country; a man who serves his 
country also serves the world. 

The Boy. But when there is 
quarrel and strife, what then ? 

The Man. The plain citizen, pos¬ 
sessing no authority, can only, in his 
own person, endeavour to prevent 
strife. When, from whatever cause, 
his country is embroiled with another, 
he can only offer his services to the 
extent of his ability, trusting in his 
leaders and serving faithfully. We 
may be quite sure that, in the long 
run, good will triumph. 
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